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Foreword 
iii 


In this number we are celebrating an English author, whose 
Silence during the last seven years has dismayed his admirers and 
disconcertingly impoverished the English literary scene. Henry 
Green’s first novel, Blindness, appeared in 1926; but the bulk of his 
work was written between 1939, when Party Going was published, 
and 1942, the date of his last book, Doting. In those dozen years, an 
astonishingly vigorous flowering period, he produced seven novels 
and one ‘self-portrait’ Pack My Bag, apart from a number of short 
stories and sketches, while not only doing his wartime service in the 
NFS but also keeping his large and progressive family business going 
at the same time. Each of the seven novels presented a different 
*world—different not only in its setting and range of characters, but 
in the way the author’s highly individual technical experiments 
were developed; and yet no one of them could be mistaken for a 
moment for the work of anyone else. He is by instinct a poet, and in 
their emphasis on metaphor and symbol and pre-eminent concern 
with the rhythmic structure of the prose, his novels are more like 
poems than the verse of many so-called poets. This effect (which he 
does not deny himself, as Mr Ross’s questioning discovered) is 
heightened by the way in which he sets himself, by various devices, 
as M. Michel Vinaver reminds us, to make of each novel something 
that exists beyond its closely observed temporal and local setting, 
an ‘image in absolute time’. In the light of the fiction that has come 
after, the multiplication of competent (and even talented) novels in 
which the prose seems deliberately flattened with the intention per- 
haps of speed and clarity, but the result in fact of deadness, nothing 
stands out more in his work than his concern to make the language 
he uses, whether in the increasingly brief prose descriptive passages 
or in dialogue, as tense with life as the movements of an oriental 
dancer. And yet how important it is to remember, as Mr Quinton 
points out, that he is not only an original poet, but a comic writer 
with a vein of humorous observation that seems to work in 
parallel with his poetic transformations. In this combination of a 
poetry and style that is always his own, and an almost constant 
undertone of not easily definable humour, there may be more in 
common than appears at first sight between Mr Green and Mr 
Betjeman. 
In his description of his unfinished novel, Mood, Mr Green speaks 
of the ‘germs of its death’ that lie in every work of art. He seems un- 
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FOREWORD 


usually conscious of this death that follows flowering; and yet the 
fact that the death of Mood was followed by the birth of Party Going 
makes one hope that the end of his great flowering period between 
1939 and 1942 may be followed in the not too distant future by a 
revival of his powers and artistic faith. It is of particular interest to 
note that he ascribes much of the fertilization of his genius to ‘pro- 
letarian inspiration’: the experiences he had during his apprentice- 
ship in the family engineering works in Birmingham as a young 
man, and his five years in the NFS during the war. Such experiences 
are cardinal in the literary history of his generation; and the post- 
war ebb of the impulses that sustained, and were sustained by 
Penguin New Writing, for instance, may well have been due to the 
fact that the meeting and mingling of classes in the circumstances 
of war had come to an end. But Mr Green’s case is worth examining 
in more detail than this, for the light it may shed on the predicament 
‘of artists in his generation. Too fastidious, too innovating a novelist 
to enjoy the popular triumphs of, say, Mr Grahame Greene, he has, 
in spite of the success of his books with both critics and a sophisti- 
cated international public, been obliged to find some compromise be- 
tween writing and bread-and-butter-getting. The choice, it may be 
said, was easy with the succession to the family business almost in- 
eluctably placed before him; and yet the compromise he has in fact 
chosen only illustrates the perils of this necessity for the artist today. 
Always, the problem is to find the part-time job that will allow time 
and freshness of mind to pursue one’s literary activities in one’s so- 
called leisure. Mr Green is a man of exceptional energy and versa- 
tility of mind; and it is precisely these qualities that create the 
danger for the part-time-job writer. He himself has spoken of the 
need of modern businessmen ‘to break new ground—new engineer- 
ing processes or else go broke’. What if this activity, with all the 
pressure of personal and national kudos behind it, should absorb 
the energy and leisure one plans to devote to imaginative creation? 
In the competitive industrial world of today, with new exciting 
horizons always opening before the man of imagination and enter- 
prise, the temptation (if that is the right word) must be immense to 
let oneself be absorbed, heart and soul, into the race. Mr Green may 
be right to think that a creative writer does better to earn his bread 
and butter by non-literary activities; but the sum, in the world in 
which we live, may not be as simple as that solution supposes. 
Perhaps the only secure solution for the artist in our time is still that 
total disengagement that James Joyce proposed: silence, exile and 
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HENRY GREEN 


An Unfinished Novel 
os Sa eee 


never to finish, called Mood. It was about the particular girl and 

the name given her was Constance Ightam— ‘the name was cor- 
rectly pronounced only by those who said Eyetam, not Iggetam 
or Itham’—. She was about twenty years old and had once a great 
friend, another girl who had got married, Celia was her name. 
“Your dog dies and after a little you buy another, your friend goes 
and if you are lucky you find a new friend. And all the time you are 
learning to walk alone. When Celia married she had gone the way 
of all friends. When you have been two you can’t be three, and now 
Constance was alone—’. Alone and walking in London down Oxford 
Street towards Hyde Park when she hears—‘that high, loud, edu- 
cated voice, she saw the Blue Train where the voice was so much in 
evidence, then the boat where was no sound of it throughout the 
crossing, and the Pullman where again it triumphed, crying: “My 
dear I went to sleep before the boat started and didn’t wake until 
my maid told me we were in’! And now here was that same kind 
of voice—‘here in Oxford Street, this time proclaiming . . . “‘the 
most lovely sponge”. Constance looked and there was that same 
kind of woman coming out of a shop’. 

This being an impossible novel to be able to finish, Constance pro- 
ceeds to dream. Sponges lead her to the Mediterranean. ‘For what 
is a sponge—and this she felt but did not think. Why it is picked 
from the sea, it is cleaned and dried, perhaps a lot of things are done 
to it, perhaps nothing very much. Perhaps a little salt is still left in 
it. And here she sailed’. Sailed that is in her mind, (and everything 
in this book was to have been through Constance’s well loved eyes,) 
She sailed to that tideless sea. ‘As you came down the beach for 
where you got in the sea it was like you had a halo round you; 
where the sun had been and now the warm sea lapped you you felt 
you could roll like dolphins for that round fat feeling. Oh she had 


I was in love in the late twenties when I began a novel I am 
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gone plunging out, her wet rubber cap had shone like any god, there 
were no waves nothing but this blue sea, she rolled on it, the sun 
played like cymbals on her flanks and on one breast and then from a 
surfeit of all this she’d lain on her back and floated. She’d closed her 
eyes. But then was a hum like thousands cheering miles away and 
she looked, and up above in that tremendous blue there was an 
aeroplane, aluminium painted, all along its wings winking, blinding 
light, high, high above, ever so slowly moving quite straight like a 
queen’. 

For Kings and Queens, my private symbol I suppose for the burn- 
ing love I felt for the girl in question, Kings and Queens were to 
mean much to Constance. An only child, her parents had one house 
in the country and another in London, the one Queen Anne the 
other by Robert Adam and all the servants to wait on her as was 
still feasible nearly thirty years ago. 

Her parents are introduced. The mother first. ‘Having such a deal 
of stones suddenly glittering here and there about her, and being so 
dark, so with her it was like that glittering armoured sheath above 
a beetle’s wings: she might, when you saw her in the middle of her 
flowers, suddenly burst out flying, that sheath might suddenly burst 
open on her sharp and irridescent skin—she constantly wore black, 
she might at moments ride a broomstick’. 

And then there is poor Mr Ightam, the father, the city man who 
comes down to his Queen Anne house at weekends. He has a sym- 
bol, as Constance is to have one too. His room ‘looked to be what 
he was’ ‘The walls were done in a brown paper, and on them hung 
pictures of horses which might be by Alken or Sartorius. There was 
a big desk on which were many papers and that one yellow china 
vase of flowers’ Some play is made of this vase, I regret to say be- 
cause—‘he could remember where it stood when he was small and 
his nurse was washing him, and tickling him’. 

This so called symbolism, the love for a significant object, is 
much more strongly brought out in dearest Constance. On the 
mantelpiece of her room, amongst the invitation cards, the two 
Delft candelsticks and the old Dutch clock lay or lurked what was 
really Constance ‘two small bright painted aeroplanes in wood’. 

‘Lord, when you came in that room and looked round and cried 
out, as you couldn’t help doing, Lord what a fine room, then, when 
you saw those aeroplanes you might sing those are her pets, that’s 
what is most hers in here. When you came in and saw them it might 
be like you came into a King’s rooms and saw a local paper there. 
Or, more like, the other way about. You came into a common sort 
of room and then you saw two Kings seated by the fire’. 
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_ ‘Nobody would ever know, she sang as she looked about her in 
Oxford Street, no one, not one of these not even mother, nobody 
would know about those aeroplanes. And when mother had had 
the walls done that gorgeous blue then suddenly she’d see she could 
‘bring her queens down from where she’d put them, in a drawer in 

_her bedroom. But when she’d brought them down and put them on 
the mantelpiece (she’d put them on the same side one with the 
other because they looked nicer like that— one just pushing in front 
of the other) when she’d stepped back to look, then she saw they 
weren't queens any more, but where they were now they were 
‘Kings’. 

This was written when Professor Freud was still alive in Vienna, 
and it would be in my bedroom now if my wife had not dug it out 
of a drawer for a series on discarded work dreamed up by someone 
in the BBC. Why does one give up something on which one has 

*been working? Obviously because one feels it simply will not do. 
It is the reason why it will not do, that may be of interest to readers 
of The London Magazine. 

It is of course perfectly true and feasible that people walking up 
Oxford Street into Hyde Park can be reminded of much by the faces 
or the tones of voice, if they can still hear these, of those they en- 
counter. It is also true that any such reminder is almost incapable 
of being rendered in print. A writer is after all at quite a remote 
distance from his reader, what he has to say to his reader has no 
tone of voice, his face is unseen, expressionless, as he confers so to 
speak at second hand through the black and white of print, as he 
confers with whoever it may be is good enough to use eyes to read 
him. It is quite hard enough to establish contact or even sympathy 
with a reader even by the use of the first person singular —I went to 
such and such a place, I did so and so,—but to establish a girl, in 
this case Constance, in a static situation where nothing is happen- 
ing to her except her thoughts and feelings, is an impossible pro- 
ject for the novelist and one which only a very young man, as I was 
then, would try for. Take the following: she is seated in the Park and 
a tired ticket collector comes to collect his fee, in those days one 

enny. 
4 ‘He had looked into her eyes. She had looked into his. She had 
seen a light of mockery there. As she had seen that monkey go 
careering down along the path just now in front of her, so Con- 
stance, being like she was this day, had invested that Collector with 
another life, a new agility. Being so lovely she had brought him 
out of himself like the night would do which he longed for so: that 
light in his eye was almost as she had been with Celia on the Medi- 
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terranean sea. But he was a man. She felt he had been half mocking 


| 


at her for being a woman. She had a small creepy feeling at that, like 


her senses were coiled up inside’. 

The effect of a sentence like this, even if it is an obviously incom- 
petent echo of D. H. Lawrence, must be quite fatal to a book. Any 
work of art if it is alive, carries the germs of its death, like any other 
live thing, around with it. But in a passage like the above there is al- 
ready a death sentence, the black cap on the whole projected work 
inexorably pronounced for a total lack of sympathy or communica- 
tion with the reader. 

A more experienced writer would have introduced some sort of 
action, for instance Constance might have been sitting in the Park 
with one of her young men who could have resented a familiarity 
on the part of the Collector. A trick of this kind is only too familiar 
in many a novel and rarely hides the barrenness of situation it seeks 
to conceal. 

Equally disastrous in my abandoned book is a worked up climax 
which fails to come off. Constance while she is making her way to 
the Park is reminded by something or other of when, as a child, she 
went with Celia and her French Governess to watch haymaking out- 
side the Queen Anne country house. — 

‘Celia found a stick and first they walked on the new grass be- 
tween the golden dykes of hay and then they ran along these long 
concentric rings. Each round they made, one following the other, 
brought them nearer to the middle of this piece which had been 
mowed in a round. 

‘The horses harnessed to the full wagon followed them with their 
wide eyes from where they had been left not far away. The children 
ran shrieking round and then, as they neared the centre, they grew 
more quiet. The horses shifted, they would turn their heads away 
and yet always come back to the children. The men, sitting low in 
shade, lazily watched them, only the Governess paid no attention. 
And as they came nearer and nearer in to the centre, in ever shorten- 
ing circles, those two horses, hidden from the men by their waggon, 
grew more uneasy. They snorted through their wide nostrils, dis- 
tended and red. The children came nearer and nearer in: each horse 
struck at the ground, their quarters trembled, they were thrown 
into a sweat. And when at last the centre was reached and the chil- 
dren fell down there, both of them, with what came to the men as a 
faint cry, then those two horses, with a scream, bolted. They 
careered away, the waggon pitching, crashing behind them’. 

Thus the worked up climax which fails however well written, 
and thus the old trick by which the novelist, to be dramatic, casts 
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his reader, or rather drags his reader back into that imaginary 
golden sunny adolescence spiked with simple fears. When my 
adolescence, for one, was atime of deep depression shadowed 
by terror of so much that was unknown, and deep terror at that. 
And when, at the time I was trying to write this novel I was so much 
nearer my own adolescence than I am now, in fact I had then only 
just escaped! 

How pitiably bad this writing is you must be thinking. And yet 
at the time I wrote it I had the inestimable advantage of the ear of 
no less a person than Mr Edward Garnett, the friend of Conrad, of 
T. E. Lawrence, and the most celebrated publisher’s reader of his 
day. I had submitted my first novel Blindness to Messrs Dent whose 
reader he was, and they accepted it. Now, in the goodness of his 
heart, Mr Garnett, from disinterested kindliness, was trying to help 
me over the hurdle of the second novel. And a real hurdle it is, in- 
deed it is more than that to every writer, it is a sort of Aintree fence 
for horse and rider, which is not a bad analogy for the relationship 
between the author and his casual reader. I had this vast new fence 
to jump and this book Mood was to carry me over it, and then, you 
see, the flow, the impetus, began to weaken, to peter out. That this 
happened was due I now feel sure to the basic weakness of the 
construction, a succession of moods indeed, just reflections 
with no action. And so, as the surge of ideas slowed down, I lost 
heart and several times went to see Mr Garnett for advice and 
comfort. 

Edward Garnett the first few times a young man met him, cut a 
formidable figure. Tall, gaunt, greyfaced, with large eyes very much 
magnified behind his glasses, after opening the door in Pond Place, 
and leading you up the stairs to his room, he sat down in his arm 
chair and put a rug on his knees. | think it was the grey white hair 
cut low on the forehead in a fringe which particularly intimidated 
me. But, at any rate at first, he was a shy man, and I can’t forget the 
rising sense of despair in which, all haltingly, I read aloud from the 
manuscript of Mood. 

And yet he had a genius for encouraging the young. He would 
also give up almost any amount of his time, if he thought one was 
any good. I only wish I had kept the pages of mine which he blue 
pencilled to show me what could with advantage be left out. He was 
almost magically successful with his deletions. 

Anyway he said he approved of what I had read him of Mood 
and urged me as I got stuck more and more with it, as I increasingly 
hesitated, he urged me, and this I think may help young writers 
today, he said vehemently ‘Go on, go on and get it finished and then 
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we can knock the lot into shape afterwards. But you must finish it 
first’. 4 

This is what I was quite unable to do, I don’t now know whether 
to be sorry or glad. All I do know is that if Mr Garnett, in the event 
of my finishing the book, still liked it then as the greatest book sur- 
geon of his day, he would have shown me how to cut it open, what 
to remove, what to renew, and how to sew everything up again 
until it was a Novel. 

Even now I can’t myself see how Mood could be knifed into a 
book. For instance, take the following—and you will bear in mind 
that Celia was Constance’s great friend before the former’s 
marriage: 

‘And Celia, since marriage, had lost all semblance of what she had 
been. Constance laughed and thought if they were to go back to- 
gether now to the Mediterranean again as they had done, before 
Celia was married, Constance thought how different it would be. 
Although she had been alone when that aeroplane came overhead 
yet she had bought two toy aeroplanes, one loneliness for each of 
them. She had not told Celia about it. They had often swum out 
together, she had been glad to draw Celia away from the beach, they 
had lain side by side dazed by the sun and delight out on the sea. So 
Constance had bought one for herself and one for Celia as a celebra- 
tion in honour of those occasions. And Constance who had looked 
on the aeroplanes as one and the same and had held neither in 
preference to the other, had chosen one of the two for her own 
when Celia married, a secret one’. 

This passage starts a long return by Constance as she sits in Hyde 
Park, a ‘flash back’ in her mind to her time with Celia by the Medi- 
terranean. It would read better if carried out in dialogue, the ‘do you 
remember’ sort of thing, with Constance’s young man also present 
to act as a foil. Then I suppose one would have to find some drama 
they would have been moving to out there which would have to 
have some bearing on a drama threatening them presently in the 
Park. I don’t know what Mr Garnett would have had to say to that 
if he were alive today, it might have passed. Certainly it might have 
given body to the following passage which I still quite like. The two 
girls, by the Mediterranean, but at night, go off out alone, into the 
night, after dinner. 

‘They had gone to the outmost edge of the garden, and lights over 
that porch which led to the hotel were caught in a tiny reflection in 
their glasses on the marble table which gleamed like skin in the 
dark. They sat on a bench which had been made to encircle a tree 
when they leant back the bark, which was not hot or cold, pressed 
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_ into their backs in long furry tongues. The marble table kept a 


hoard of coolness and their glasses of the dark wine looked like 
huge soft eyes, the pair of them, marvellously soft’. 

Oh dear when I think of the long hours it took to write and wrestle 
with this unfinished unfinishable novel and then when I think what 
am I doing making a fool of myself allowing it to be in print at long 
last, well all I can say to the writer who intends to go on is— ‘throw 
nothing away, it may come in useful some time. If only to show how 


_ things shouldn’t be written’, and thus perhaps, much later, as now, 


sd 


to turn a slightly dishonest penny. 

But the lack of animation, which is probably the first sign of dis- 
solution, the seeds of death there is in every work of art and which 
existed, to me, so strongly in this unfinishable novel, even while it 
was being written, that, in spite of encouragement I couldn’t begin 
to finish it, occurs most strongly in the final paragraph, that is the 
last point I got to and beyond which I could not go. Constance is 
still alone in Hyde Park and it is not long after her meeting with the 
mocking ticket inspector: 

‘She watched a couple pass before her. They had on them as they 
walked a mood so gentle that everything was brother, sister to them. 
They had that in the way Kings could be proudly apart and yet 
near to the people. But it was the loneliness in high places which was 
the great memory you could have, those secret walks with pets 
where were no men to ape uneasy monkeys, that was what 
counted. 

‘Oh being a King was really for when you were alone, for that 
was the only kind that counted. You could promise, you could 
swear, but friends nearly always changed as the years went round. 
They married as one might go to Africa to shoot big game—then 
stay there drinking, or another was sent to Mexico and there were 
convents. Everywhere you looked were graves for friendship, love; 


‘and tombstones on everyone’s tongue. 


‘Of everyone you met, was only you you could be with always 
and she thought that’s how it is, don’t let’s have any monkey busi- 
ness with other people, the issue ultimately is with ourselves. As 
my two eyes are co-ordinated so let me have myself as my friend, 
let me have that glory where I draw on no one, lean on nobody. 
May I learn to be alone’. 

The manuscript of Mood ends, forever here. As I remember it 
the love I had for the original of Constance died a week or so before 
those last words were written. And that, perhaps, is the whole 
explanation. 
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Green, with Envy 
Critical Reflections and an Interview 
————____ 


yet been written,’ observes Mr Edward Stokes at the outset of 

this monumental effort! to repair the omission, ‘since in the last 
ten years he has come to be regarded, at least by critics and fellow- 
writers, as one of the most individual and important novelists now 
writing.’ 

Well, it will be strange no longer, for Mr Stokes has conducted 
over the body of Henry Green’s work the kind of detailed examina- 
tion that is usually reserved for long-deceased literary corpses. The 
circumstances in this case are more auspicious, though for anyone 
who knows Henry Yorke, the man, as opposed to Henry Green, the 
writer (and, superficially, they share little more than the back of 
the same unmistakable head) it is impossible to resist a growing 
curiosity about the former’s reaction to so intimate a dissection. 

The tests Mr Stokes puts these novels to, and the conclusions he 
draws from them, are of a kind that only the most exhaustive study, 
based on infinite re-readings and comparisons, could have made pos- 
sible. Henry Green, who has fairly been described as in private life 
‘practising a nervous temperamental detachment from art’, who has 
been quoted, I don’t doubt correctly, as believing that ‘the artist can 
survive only by becoming a businessman and that he can learn 
about art only from non-artists’ and also that ‘it is absurd to waste 
good talk on topics such as art, that come after life, not before it’, 
can hardly fail to be flattered; yet to one who has so compartmenta- 
lized his two lives, of businessman and writer, so knowing a dive 
into the very entrails of his writing life must come also as something 
of a shock. The critic as uninvited guest has come to dinner with a 
vengeance. 

Briefly, Mr Stokes’s plan has been, first, to make a preliminary 
survey of Green’s nine novels in order to group them, and then to 
1 The Novels of Henry Green. Edward Stokes. (Hogarth Press.) 
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_ submit each in turn to a detailed scrutiny from the points of view 


of character, plot, theme, narrative technique, vision, imagery, sym- 


bolism and language, to mention only the main categories for dis- 


cussion. Having achieved a synthesis of some kind, he then as it were 
reverses the process, settling for half a dozen or so generic headings 
— Proletarians and Plutocrats, Methods and Techniques, Stories and 
Structures, Themes and Symbols, Styles and Manners—and elaborat- 


ing these in terms of the novels. 


Not surprisingly, these terms of reference frequently overlap, so 
that repetition is constant; indeed, there comes a moment, around 


_ page 200, when one feels that the novels themselves, as physical ob- 


jects, with a life of their own, are going to be pummelled away into 
nothing. (It is a tribute to their remarkable vitality that they aren’t). 
By that time, Mr Stokes, without ever losing his firm but honeymoon 
tone, has so far gone beyond the initial explorative examination, 
appraisal, analysis and lover’s delight, that he has begun to catalogue 
inconsistencies, draw attention to careless handling of time and the 
seasons, even to exercise a kind of marital prerogative to denigrate 
(at least as far as Nothing and Doting are concerned). In fact, so 
knowingly has he identified the urges and attributes of Green as a 
novelist that one can almost imagine that if Green ever hit on a new 
title, Murdering, Misunderstanding, Manoeuvring, he would need 
to do little more than instruct Stokes to carry on and write the 
book. 

In a way, Mr Stokes’s methods go so far beyond the normal tech- 
niques of literary criticism that at the end of it all the only relevant 
question seems to be, was it worth it? For example, among the 
various charts and diagrams, there is one recording ‘the number of 
sentences of various lengths, per thousand’ in each of Green’s novels. 
From this certain conclusions, relating to style and syntax, can be 
drawn, not only with reference to Green’s own novels, but compar- 
ing them with other writers, for whom similar tables have been 
made up (Green, it is demonstrated, uses considerably fewer words 
to a sentence than Forster, Pritchett, Faulkner, L. P. Hartley). Again, 
an adjacent table reveals ‘the number of words per thousand in sen- 
tences of various lengths’ in each of the novels. 

You need a very clear head for this kind of thing, especially if 
you want to be in a position to endorse such unequivocal statements 
as ‘For whereas in the four most scenic novels the second highest 
number of words is contained in sentences of one to ten words, in 
Living, Caught and Concluding the second greatest number of words 
is contained in sentences of twenty-one to thirty words’. It is only 
when Mr Stokes comes out with something as comparatively simple 
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as ‘as far as I know only one critic has remarked on Green’s fre- 
quently exhibited control of possibly the most difficult of artistic 
media, the declamative sentence’ that one can concur less dopily. 

Other tables list the percentage of finite verbs, the distribution of 
verb forms, the amount of direct scene, indirect scene, summary, 
description of settings, descriptions of character, formal character 
exposition, informal character revelation, particular commentary, 
and variation of point of view used, not only in Green’s novels but 
also in half the novels of Elizabeth Bowen and Ivy Compton-Burnett. 
These terms, of course, need (and get) extensive definition. One fur- 
ther table is worth drawing attention to, that in which the number 
of colour adjectives used is listed, according to colour, for each 
novel. Thus, the dominant shade of Living is black, of Caught blue, 
of Loving, Concluding, Nothing and Doting white, of Back (of 
course) red (rose). This table, and its emotive significance for 
Green, is fascinatingly discussed, and if throughout the book Mr 
Stokes’s deductions now and again seem on the solemn side, they are 
rarely without point. 

But is it worth it and for whom? Well, certain things one can say, 
such as that no contemporary writer, not even T. S. Eliot or Graham 
Greene, has been dismantled with such desperate and devouring 
curiosity. Every conceivable line of inquiry, stylistic, sociological, 
or purely thematic, suggested by Green’s earlier and most percep- 
tive critics—Walter Allen, V. S. Pritchett, Nigel Dennis, Mark 
Schorer, Giorgio Melchiori among others—has been followed truly 
into the ground, and a great many new ones opened up besides. Mr 
Stokes’s book, being compendious and informative, rather than dog- 
matically controversial, is scrupulously argued, methodically pre- 
sented, highly imaginative in treatment. And it is something of a 
relief, too, that he doesn’t offer any of the more pretentious value 
judgements or relative ‘placings’ that so often disfigure critical 
studies. Indeed, so far from doing so, he comes to no conclusions of 
any kind. He simply stops. 

If one has reservations, then, they are certainly not on the grounds 
of inaccuracy, defective judgement or omission; nor, for that matter, 
because of serious faults of perspective or tone. 

It is rather because such obsessive and single-minded concentra- 
tion argues a degree of morbidity which, beyond a certain point, be- 
gins to disperse the romantic, elusive spirit of the books themselves. 
One imagines, darkly deep beneath these submerging tables and 
diagrams and cross-references, Henry Yorke raising a quizzical eye- 
brow and asking weakly for help. 


Mr Stokes’s opening chapter of twenty-five pages is so good, so 
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comprehensive, so alert in its tracking down of the essential para- 
doxes and ambiguities, that what follows in the next 225 pages seems 
already to have been adequately implied. This is not at all to under- 
estimate Mr Stokes’s resource in establishing the extraordinary com- 

plexity of Green’s art or to deny the originality of his discoveries. His 

‘is a pioneer work, by any standards (all the more rare for coming 

from nowhere nearer home than Tasmania), which anyone 
interested in the technique of a remarkable writer must find 
suggestive. 

However, in the sense that it says just about all that there is to 

“Say, so far as one can see, about Henry Green’s novels, it would be 
pointless to go yet a stage further from them and paraphrase it. In- 
stead, it has seemed more rewarding here to raise a few of the points 
suggested by it with the author himself, and to hope that in the 
course of some mild question and answer, not only will Mr Stokes’s 

‘striking methods become evident, but Mr Green’s own reactions to 
them be revealed. 

Here, then, are some of the questions, with some of the answers. 
They follow no particular pattern, except in so far as I have begun 
by trying to discover what the writer is to the man, and vice versa. 
A.R.: On only the second page of his book Stokes remarks ‘it is para- 
doxical that Green, the conservative businessman, should describe 
his own work, perfectly accurately, as an advanced attempt to break 
up the old-fashioned type of novel’. Do you yourself see a paradox in 
this; and if so, could you explain the relationship between your two 
professional selves? I’m thinking of your statement, in Pack My 
Bag, that ‘I write books, but I am not proud of this any more than 
anyone is of their nails growing’. 

H.G.: Why not? Conservative businessmen have to break new 
ground (new engineering processes) or else go broke. 

As to my ‘nails growing’ it’s natural to change, as engineers have 
to do. One has to change all the time. 

A.R.: ‘It is true, however,’ (and I quote again from Stokes) ‘that from 
Party Going on, there is in Green’s novels scarcely a single character 
with whom there is the slightest temptation to identify the author.’ 
Would you agree, I mean do you feel that your novels are some- 
thing quite apart from you, rather than a means of re-exploring the 
essential experiences of your life? 

H.G.: My novels are me but I tried to make them not personal, i.e. 
not private. If I am writing a novel why should I personally appear? 
A.R.: Stokes quotes you as having said to Nigel Dennis that ‘prole 
tarian inspiration is essential to (your) artistic development’. Why 
would you say you felt this; because perhaps working-class people 
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seem more real? ua 
H.G.: It was because I did a three-year apprenticeship in an engineer- 


ing works in Birmingham when I| was twenty; and five years in the | 


Fire Service when I was thirty-five. Both experiences | believe to 
have been vital to me, though I may be wrong. 

A.R.: Your last two novels have dealt with the complicated love- 
lives of ‘upper class’ characters. Stokes observes: ‘It is impossible to 
say whether Green, having decided that all commentary, descrip- 
tion and character analysis should be eliminated from the novel as 
impurities, found that only such people and situations as those pre- 
sented in Nothing and Doting lent themselves to this kind of treat- 
ment; or whether, feeling himself no longer capable of work of the 
complexity and richness of Caught, Back and Concluding he devised 
this restrictive theory of the novel to fit his new limitations of sym- 
pathy and insight.” Any comment? 

H.G.: Nothing and Doting are abstract novels and I don’t see where 
the ‘class’ comes in. 

A.R.: Do you enjoy the actual business of composition —is it in fact 
a relaxation for you, after a day at the office, or a compulsion? 
H.G.: 1 find it so exhausting now I simply can’t do it any more. The 
older you get the harder it gets. 

A.R.: ‘All the books are, at least tangentially and by implication, 
studies of disintegration and dissolution.’ How do you feel about 
this as a generalization? 

H.G.: True, yes and yes. 

A.R.: Yet, all your books have, I think, happy endings. Would you 
agree that this is in essence because they are love stories, inspired by 
the belief that love is the most absorbing human experience of all, 
and therefore the most hopeful? 

H.G.: Yes, indeed yes. 

A.R.: Would this account for the fact, which Stokes takes some 
pains to establish, that none of your characters are interested in 
ideas— political, religious, sociological or any other kind? 

H.G.: Why? I’m not! Nor are you, Alan. And it’s got nothing to do 
with loving someone. 

A.R.: You start, I imagine, from a situation, rather than with a 
character or a theme. Could you say at what stage of familiarity 
this situation commits you to starting work? 

H.G.: From a situation yes. For example, I got the idea for Loving 
from a man I served with in the Fire Service during the war. He’d 
been a manservant and he told me he’d once asked the elderly butler 
who ruled below stairs what he liked most in the world. The reply 
was: ‘Lying in bed with a woman on a summer morning, with the 
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window open, eating buttered toast.’ But I can’t answer the rest be- 
cause I don’t know. 

A.R.: Could you define the compulsion behind your writing? 

H.G.: Sex. : 

A.R.: ‘Raunce (who, like most of Green’s characters, knows very 
little about himself. . . .)’ Would you say that was true? And does 
the same hold for real life? 


__H.G.: Yes, yes, who does? 


A.R.: You once suggested in a broadcast that ‘if you want to create 
life the one way not to set about it is by explanation’. Has this belief 
been the conscious basis of your technique? 

H.G.: Yes. Explanation kills life. It becomes argument, and is sterile. 
A.R.: Are your novels, would you say, non-representational alterna- 
tives to real life, or at a different level extensions of it? 

H.G.: Oh I think they must be extensions every time, even Doting 
and Nothing. 

A.R.: Each of your novels has presented what Stokes calls ‘a different 
order of experience’. Yet, despite their widely different settings, the 
variance in the social status of their characters, even their difference 
in technique, stylistically they seem to me to belong together, to be 
more distinctly individual, than the works of any other contem- 
porary writer. Vocabulary, syntax, sentence structure, make any 
paragraph immediately recognizable as yours. Can you tell me, 
does this idiosyncratic manner, with its ability to ‘draw tears out of 
a stone’ come naturally to you, or has it very consciously to be ham- 
mered out? 

H.G.: Not hammered out, but it is of course the expression of one- 
self, which takes some getting out. This gets more and more difficult. 
A.R.: Two quotations: ‘the very foundation of Green’s style, then, is 
a terse, unadorned, precise and economical prose as colloquially un- 
obtrusive as that of his most distinguished contemporaries’. And the 
second ‘. . . unexpected flourishes of feeling, fanciful word-pictures 
departing from his more restrained style in the same way as a com- 
plicated stucco scroll will suddenly break out of the quiet and 
balanced form of an arch balustrade in a seventeenth century build- 
ing’. Assuming these two statements to be true, would you say that 
it was a style acceptable to the non-literary reader—i.e. to any of 
your own characters? Or, to put it another way, have you no ideal 
reader in mind? 

H.G.: 1 write for about six people (including myself) whom I re- 
spect and for no one else. 

A.R.: ‘Green’s is a complex temperament, in which sensuousness and 
austerity, wit and melancholy, compassionate generosity with 
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ironical aloofness, a love of the beautiful and a fascination with the 
ugly are strangely blended.’ Do you recognize yourself in that? 
H.G.: Yes, I’m sorry I do, or is that very conceited? Doesn't everyone? 
A.R.: Imperfect sight, it has recently been argued, affected certain 
painters’ view of colour. Do you think that imperfect hearing has 
affected your view of character, and that the constant failure in 
communication between your characters is a consequence—not an 
entirely unhappy one—of it? 

H.G.: Can’t tell you. When you get very deaf you retire into your- 
self. But as a writer it would be easy to pretend to hear, wouldn't it? 
I have as I think short-circuited communication but because I'm so 
deaf I don’t know if I’ve done it well. 

A.R.: Have you ever read, or wanted to read, a book of literary criti- 
cism? I ask, because I am curious to know what you feel about 
Stokes’s book, all these tables, charts, diagrams, and so on, and the 
pernickety pointing out of inconsistencies. 

H.G.: No, no, I haven’t. Flattered as I am by Stokes, and grateful to 
him, I can’t change what I’ve printed and don’t want to. 

A.R.: You don’t, I know, read poetry, yet your novels are almost 
certainly the most poetic, in both style and method, of any contem- 
porary novelist, Faulkner not excluding. Do you feel this in any way 
to be strange? 

H.G.: Not a bit. Rhyme is poison to me, also metre. 

A.R.: Finally, two short personal questions. 

Which is your own favourite among your own novels and why? 
H.G.: Concluding. Because | think it’s the best. 

A.R.: Do you feel you will write another novel, or do you think 
there is nothing left in it as a form—for you? 
H.G.: No. 

Despite that seemingly all-embracing negative, Mr Green is in fact 
about a third of the way through a new book, a documentary one, 
after his own fashion, about the blitz. And if anyone, reading 
through his somewhat terse answers, thinks them wily and evasive, 
he would be wrong. It is not that Henry Green does not think pro- 
foundly about the problems of writing, merely that he does not be- 
ileve in explanation. He does the thing, he creates the life, and that 
is the end to it. It’s like making love, those that discuss it most don’t 
do it. 

Meanwhile, for the first time for most of a working life, Henry 
Yorke, businessman, has gone off on a long sea journey, during 
which Henry Green, too, may recharge his batteries. And knowing 
both their addictions to the conversation of barmen, perhaps one 
may look forward to—Cruising? 
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ceive any sort of extended critical consideration in this country. 

If a recent book is discussed between hard covers at all it will 
most probably be in the course of some work about fiction in 
general, such as the books that have come in the last few years from 
Frank O’Connor and Sean O’Faolain, or else it will be in a collection 
of book reviews. The situation can be depicted in military terms. On 
the one side is the defenceless civilian population of the reading pub- 
lic, with no solider protection than their habits and prejudices: ad- 
vancing towards them in a menacing way is the gigantic, dust- 
jacketed horde of new fiction. The will to resist has already been 
softened by a protracted bombardment of publishers’ advertise- 
ments. The official armed forces of criticism are honeycombed with 
treason, they have been exposed to the full impact of such ruses of 
war as publishers’ cocktail parties, some of their members are no 
more than faintly-disguised invaders. Bogus neutrals have lent their 
weight to the assault, their deeply partisan opinions wave like 
banners from the jackets of the fictional battle-array. Against this 
onslaught stands only the thin red line of weekly reviewers, lightly 
armed, irregularly recruited, required to take on a platoon of novels 
at a time from their shallow, 750-word emplacements. Few of the 
reviewers have been through the Sandhurst of a university English 
department. For the most part they are a job lot: soldiers of fortune, 
pressed men withdrawn from general journalism, deserters from the 
other side. Just behind this light defensive screen there is one solid 
piece of fortification, the middle page of the TLS, a structure of 
antique but serviceable construction from which an occasional effec- 
tive salvo will blast forth. Little reliance can be placed on the 
unpredictable radio-borne formations, as likely as not to crop up 
in the wrong place at the wrong time. Not, of course, that there is 
no heavy critical armour. But it is never committed to the current 
struggle, its generally recognized strategic task is to mop up in the 
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wake of invasions in the past. 


There are, it is true, some exceptions to this rule; not just the 
general books on modern fiction that I mentioned at the beginning 


but also full-scale works on individual novelists. Graham Greene, 
Ivy Compton-Burnett, Joyce Cary and Evelyn Waugh are among 
those whose fiction has been treated at length and as a whole. But 
books of this order are as often as not the work of straight en- 
thusiasts, men who can retell a story when they come across one 
and who know what they like, rather than of regular critics who 
will at least be equipped with a wide range of comparison. In France, 
however, the situation is different: the extended critique of recent 
works of fiction is an entirely normal constituent of literary reviews. 
As a result there exists a type of critic who is used to considering 
novels at length, to analysing in detail the structure of plots and per- 
sonalities, to charting in full the correspondences and contrasts be- 
tween a novel and other books by the same author. Even if the 
potential talent for this kind of thing exists in England it has no 
opportunity to develop. It has, it must be admitted, its defects: a 
sometimes absurd over-abundance of means to simple and straight- 
forward ends. But then so has our method; an exclusive reliance on 
bright impressionism that is bound to be often irresponsible. 

It is not surprising, in these circumstances, that the first really 
thorough and full-scale treatment of a novel by Henry Green 
should come from a French periodical and a French author. ‘Essai 
sur un roman’ appeared in Lettres Nouvelles for June and July 1953 
and was written by Michel Vinaver, who is not otherwise known to 
me and who does not figure in the only relevant reference-book I 
possess: Gaétan Picon’s Panorama de la Nouvelle Littérature Fran- 
¢aise.' It is an article of some thirteen thousand words and moves 
outwards from its subject, Loving, in the contemporary French 
manner, to embrace nothingness, the existence of other people and 
the human condition. But on the way it has a good deal that is in- 
teresting and a good deal that is pretty wild (the two are not entirely 
distinct) to say about its proper subject. 

In the next part of this article I shall give a summary of M. 
Vinaver’s essay without interruption or comment. In the concluding 
section I shall make some general observations about his method 
and its success in this particular employment. 


M. Vinaver begins, in the manner of Kant, by asking ‘is the novel 
possible?’ At a time when this question is present to the mind of 
1] should perhaps say that the first name of the distinguished French editor 
of Malory who is a professor at Manchester is Eugéne. 
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“every novelist there are two effective possibilities: either to write 
novels in which novels themselves are the principal characters, the 
tactic of Gide, or to rely on ready-made, historically established 
techniques. The nagging prominence of this question is explained 
on familiar lines. This is a period of general dislocation, in moral and 
political convictions, in social groups and functions, even in 
language itself and, of course, in literary forms. ‘What has been less 
noticed, because appearances have been deceitful, is the progressive 
degeneration of a connection, which has always existed in the his- 
tory of literature, between the writers of the same period, a complex 
connection, loose in all its aspects, but which was nevertheless the 
foundation of a genuine community. In this community critics . . . 
‘took on the function of conjunctive tissue.’ They assisted and en- 
couraged the interaction between each new work and its literary 
_environment. Of this there remains only ‘a slightly shameful sense 
of complicity’. In such a state of affairs criticism must be as tentative 
as the work to which it is applied, it must be subjective, ‘here is a 
book that has had an effect on me, try it, perhaps it will do some- 
thing to you’. It can open up no connecting route between a novel 
and its readers, its author or other writers; at best it can minister to 
a desire for diversion and surprise. With each new book an author 
must nowadays start from scratch unless, as so often happens, he is 
merely to go on repeating himself with increasing feebleness. In 
these circumstances criticism must start from scratch too. The best 
it can do is to produce an image of the work under consideration, to 
‘raise the work to the second degree’. Criticism of this kind can 
never be a routine occupation, it is necessarily an exceptional acti- 
vity but Vinaver finds himself provoked to it by Loving. “Which I 
have read. Reading which has done something to me. But then what? 
I don’t know, I am in the dark.’ 

‘I wonder why the author has chosen to carry me to a scene that 
is so distant, so slight, so peculiar.’ Henry Green’s subject is the ser- 
vants of Kinalty Castle in Ireland in 1941. The lady of the house and 
her family are really part of the furnishings. Is such a choice of sub- 
ject simply escapism, has he chosen Ireland for its geographical, and 
domestic servants for their social, remoteness from everyday life? 
Loving is not an allegorical work and Kinalty Castle is not at all the 
kind of interior Castle that Kafka wrote about. A possible suggestion 
is that the author has fled from immediate reality in order to con- 
struct some sort of charade or game. ‘A game at once so well regu- 
lated and yet to such a degree lawless that I am rapidly jolted out of 
my habitual state of mind, thoroughly unloosed, ready to identify 
myself with the characters not because I find some hidden similarity 
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to myself in them but on the contrary for the pleasure of putting on ~ 


extraordinary masks and throwing myself, so transfigured, into 


ludicrous situations. I am . . . transported, delighted.’ The text could _ 


only accomplish this if it had some special quality and it has: the 
magical character of the writing. It is exciting, even bewitching, 
and I am led into the festivities by it and by the essentially musical, 
rather than logical, structure of the sequence of events. Such a car- 
nival needs grotesque material that is unrelated to normal life. Henry 
Green undoubtedly has a taste for the rare and peculiar. Yet this 
conception of his book misses the point. ‘It would be all very well if 
the feeling didn’t persist that in this explanation what really matters 
—the object that Henry Green had in mind when writing the book— 
has not been touched on: that, both blended into the festivities and 
in contradiction with them, the aim of getting a grip on reality is 
revealed, of imposing a form on it, of forcing it to appear.’ 

Dissatisfied, M. Vinaver stands back as far as he can from the 
work under consideration to reflect on the nature of literature in 
general. To give form to reality some kind of framework is needed. 
In the beginnings of literature this framework was collective myth, 
literature and the framework coincided. When the production of 
literature became a clearly individual activity myth remained as its 
framework. A framework makes expression possible, it connects 
what exists with what is not yet created. But the more the indivi- 
dual has detached himself from myth the greater the difficulty en- 
countered by the process of literary expression. So there has been a 
need for some substitute for myth and a familiar example is 
rhetoric, defined, following Tillyard, as the collection of literary 
techniques common to a group, But rhetoric ‘deteriorates in propor- 
tion as the group dissolves and at present there remains of the varied 
conventions that have marked the history of modern literature noth- 
ing but nostalgic and exasperating memories’. 

But there is another possible resource, geography. In a good deal 
of modern literature, in Joyce’s Ulysses and Eliot’s Waste Land, as 
much as in Emily Bronté and Hardy, the geographical framework 
does not just decorate the work, it makes it possible. Now that choice 
of scene which at first seemed to be mere escapism and then the 
appropriate setting for a carnival of some kind, is it not rather the 
necessary condition for expressing a certain reality? This suggestion 
is confirmed by two significant features of the book. In the first place 
it is impossible to isolate either the characters or the events in which 
they are involved from the background against which they appear. 
Secondly, this background is expounded in a peculiar manner. 
It is never really presented to the reader; rather he is introduced 
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_ gradually into it. He never gets any comprehensive exterior view of 
‘the whole castle. Its arrangement and situation are progressively 
revealed. Only by accident does it emerge, halfway through the 
novel, that there is a grand staircase and it is later still that we find 

_ out that the castle is near the sea. What is made clear at once is the 

- position of the butler’s pantry and the things that can be seen and 
heard from it. In due course various other comparably functional 
domains take form for us, all centring around the ritual focus of the 
servants’ lives—the servants’ hall. Beyond this focal region is the 
vaguer part of the castle where the ladies of the house live and be- 
“yond this again the even larger area which is uninhabited, silent and 
full of sheeted furniture. At the next remove is the village, where 
boys are dressed as girls to prevent the fairies from running away 
with them, and a hundred miles away is Dublin—the whole of Ire- 
land being, from the point of view of the Kinalty servants, a damp 

* morass infested with priests and IRA men. Furthest of all are Eng- 
land, where the mothers one writes or does not write to sit under a 
hail of bombs, and Germany, where the bombs come from and the 
invading hordes are massing. This system of relations is never 
coherently presented, it just surges steadily up into view with the 
progression of the story. Space, for Henry Green, is not a static col- 
lection of material objects, it is a system of possibilities of action. It 
is for this reason that people and events cannot be isolated. Person, 
act and place are inextricably intertwined. At Kinalty the reader is 
like a new-born child, his first impressions are violent but indistinct, 
only gradually does the detail separate itself from the initial con- 
fusion. 

In the same way the servants of Kinalty first present themselves 
as a group, a hierarchy, an interlocking system of functions, in which 
each member is equipped with a fairly definite sphere of geographi- 
cal influence. The servants as individuals only appear later. The 
general customs of the calling of domestic service, whether imposed 
by the masters or the servants themselves, have a bearing on this 
hierarchical group. It is a system of values that derives more from 
Hermes than Apollo, involving craft and dissimulation, a rigorous 
pursuit of personal advantage yet without any element of hostility 
or envy about it. The servants’ thefts are not acts of aggression, they 
are part of the traditional order of things. The masters are regarded 
with altogether impersonal emotions. One wants to know their 
habits in order to make one’s calculations effectively but one is not 
concerned with the personal reality of their lives. Hence the shock 
produced by the discovery of Mrs Jack’s adultery with Captain 
Davenport. It disturbs the delicate equilibrium between the code of 
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self-interest and the professional virtues of honesty and loyalty by © 
putting the masters too much in the power of the servants. In the | 
same way Charley Raunce, an energetic pilferer, is shocked by > | 


Edith’s plan to hang on to the ring she has found. 


The group of servants is bound together by a certain community | 


of emotion. They are engrossed in the conflict between their desire 
to return to England and their desire to stay where they are. They 
are endlessly balancing the reasons for and against departure, which 
they dramatize and exaggerate. The point of these feelings is that 
they are not altogether serious, though not entirely unreal either, so 
they can be luxuriated in and help to make communication pos- 
sible. What the servants of Kinalty really fear is loneliness; the richly 
embellished and incessant dialectic of going or staying helps to 
satisfy their need to participate in the world. ‘Thus the connections 
which join the characters to each other (personal feelings) and to 
the group (ideals, beliefs, acceptance of values) are neither wholly 
real nor wholly illusory. Reality consists in the feeling each charac- 
ter has of the precariousness of what connects him to the world; of 
the dread he undergoes at the thought of seeing these connections 
give way and finding himself alone in the world, that is to say, anni- 
hilated; and in the incessant effort which he deploys to affirm, 
consolidate, dramatize and intensify these connections, even con- 
tradictorily, preferring to the risk of plunging into the abyss that of 
sailing without direction.’ In the servants of Kinalty we are given 
a vision of the general human condition. The little group expands in 
significance under our eyes. At first it is picturesque and isolated, 
both socially and geographically. As its members become more indi- 
vidualized their reality increases; the relations between them be- 
come not spatial or social but personal; the feelings of the characters 
become unique and irreducible. Finally they separate themselves 
from each other; ‘he presents himself to me at last in the reality of 
himself. He aspires to me as | aspire to him. At the instant when we 
think we can grasp him there is nothing there. Charley Raunce, 
where has he gone? and Edith? and Albert?’ Is there nothing left of 
them but their relations to each other? ‘At this ultimate question . .. 
conviction springs up: personality has no real nature, no 
essence. . . . A person is in his desire to be and in his terror of being 
nothing— everything that makes him derives from that.’ 

At this point M. Vinaver turns to the sequence of events in the 
novel. These events seem at first to be fortuitous and inconsequent 
and to be designed only to show the insignificance of everyday life. 
In the first half of the book there is a succession of disconnected 
occurrences: Raunce succeeds Eldon as butler, Edith sneaks off with 
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‘some peacock’s eggs with a view to anointing her skin with them, 
the cook’s evacuee nephew appears and strangles a peacock, Mrs 
Tennant mislays a ring, Mrs Jack is surprised in bed with Captain 
Davenport, Mrs Jack departs for London. From then on the narra- 
tive is dominated by the reverberations set up by the disappearance 
of the ring. But there are four more or less independent occurrences: 
Raunce proposes to Edith, Mrs Tennant and her daughter-in-law 
come back to find the house in a somewhat confused and unsettled 
state, the pantry boy who has made a quixotic fool of himself over 
the ring leaves for the war, Raunce and Edith slip secretly away 
Without giving notice. This all seems very cursory and pointless. 
First trouble and tension build up in the household in various ways. 
Then the difficulties are resolved but just as all seems calm and stable 
again the household is disrupted by the irrational and unnecessary 
departure of Edith and Charley Raunce. What is the point of it all? 
“It is as if there were a man who after having, like everyone else, had 
a few mild complaints, fell seriously ill and just escaped death, only, 
in the middle of his convalescence, to succumb after all because 
someone had forgotten to close the gas tap.’ And yet there is a sense 
of inevitability about the course of events. It must be examined more 
closely. 

The first significant occurrence in the novel is the death of the old 
butler and Raunce’s succession. This is attended with all the circum- 
stances of the death of the king in primitive society. There is an air of 
scandal about the way in which Raunce extracts the account books 
from the room in which Eldon is dying. He even performs symbolic 
gestures of assassination such as drinking from the butler’s secret 
store of whisky (eau de vie!) and insisting that he be called Mr 
Raunce. Raunce is not a brave man in general and he is shocked by 
his own conduct but he is possessed. Also significant is his interest 
in Captain Davenport’s excavations into the tombs of the old kings 
at Clancarty. These events all happen, appropriately, in the spring, 
the time of rebirth. Secondly, there is Edith’s theft of a feather and 
of eggs from the peacocks, the sacred birds of the place. By this sac- 
rilege Eldon’s death is provoked. M. Vinaver provides a long footnote 
on the magical significance of the objects Edith steals: the peacock’s 
feathers are symbolic in China of the principle of yin, the egg sym- 
bolizes creation and, when shelled, sexual activity, while according 
to St Augustine the flesh of the peacock is incorruptible. Edith func- 
tions as a priestess revealing the sacred mysteries to the novice 
Raunce, it is she who first calls him Mr Raunce. He, like Adam, is 
reborn through the action of a woman, but in this case the expul- 
sion from the garden is delayed and effected by inner agencies. 
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Thirdly, with the arrival of Mrs Welch’s nephew, a destroyer, an | 
active principle of evil appears on the scene. An element of chaos, 
an overturning of values, is introduced by Mrs Jack s adultery. | 
Edith involves Raunce in her plans with the lost ring and he is un- — 
able to give his horrified opposition to her scheme a moral form be- 
cause since the death of Eldon he has been in a relation of complicity 
with her. There is no drawing back now; so while he becomes more 
hypochondriac Edith gains in stature and generally destructive mag- 
nificence. Their love is ‘far from being ideal, it is miserable and at 
the same time full of grandeur—it is that human love of which the 
book’s title promised to give us an image and which gives us one 
which is amongst the most profoundly true that literary activity 
has ever created’. Fourthly and finally, confusion and corruption 
spread outwards; though not discovered they have their effects. The 
pantry boy, his act of redemption having failed, departs; the cook 
and an Irish lamp-man go more or less insane; Edith bestrides the ~ 
scene, a Desdemona without need of an Iago, even more a Pandora 
who has defiantly flung open her disastrous box. In the final scene the 
sinners quit their paradise. But the whole story is enclosed within 
the traditional rubrics of the fairy-tale: ‘once upon a time’ it begins, 
‘and lived happily ever after’ are the closing words. By this device 
the author shows that his novel is not just a narrative but an image 
in absolute time. It is a magic formula with which the author has 
answered the inescapable question: ‘is the novel possible?’ 


M. Vinaver’s essay strikes me as a dignified undertaking but one 
in which the apparatus used is rather over-elaborate for the task in 
hand. The extreme abstraction of the matters he feels it necessary 
to consider perhaps reflects a certain indeterminacy in the canons of 
fiction criticism. But there is a somewhat elastic facility in the way 
in which the favourite slogans of literary existentialism are pulled 
over the concrete, human contours of Henry Green’s novel. This 
apparatus of myths and frameworks, of the desire for being, of 
nothingness and the human condition has a certain all-purpose air 
that is reminiscent of the stock-in-trade of character-readers. ‘You 
have an artistic temperament which none of your friends appre- 
ciate’, ‘you are attractive to the opposite sex but are too fastidious to 
make a parade of the fact’, ‘your sense of humour is of a keenness 
that most people are too slow-witted to perceive’: these remarks 
apply to almost anyone in a reasonably co-operative or at least in- 
attentive mood. In the same way Mr Pooter, Anna Karenina, Jemima 
Puddleduck and Philip Marlowe can all be passed off as universal 
images of the human condition. Criticism is nothing if it does not 
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ANTHONY QUINTON | 
Her daughter-in-law’s silence seemed to imply that all effort 
was to butt one’s head against wire netting. Charley stood firm. 
Mrs T. turned. With her back to the light he could not see her 
mouth and nose. | 
‘Very well then,’ she announced, ‘I suppose we shall have to 
call you Raunce.’ 


Few novelists would have had the fortitude not to spin this out to 
several times its actual length. We should have had Raunce’s inner 
plannings, his slight concern lest he be taken at his word, his subse- 
quent delight with the crispness with which the whole scheme had 
come off; from Mrs Tennant we should have had reflections on the 
essential nature of servants, ‘oh that Raunce, I’ve never really liked 
him’ and so on. It is an extreme variety of realism in a way, one 
which emphasizes human solitude perhaps, and so gives colour to” 
some of M. Vinaver’s remarks, by its refusal to assume anything 
about what goes on in people’s heads. 

M. Vinaver considers three possibilities: Loving is either a piece of 
pure escapism or a charade or it is a universal image of the condition 
of man. It might be felt that some other alternatives could have been 
worked in between the second and third of these. I am inclined to 
doubt that the human condition in general is of much interest or 
even meaningful to Henry Green. All that human beings have in 
common as a condition of their existence is that they get born, live 
and die, but what is interesting about them is the differences be- 
tween them. It is true that place, geography, is important in Loving 
but that it is does not, as M. Vinaver seems to suppose, explain why 
Henry Green chose just the place that he did. One reason at any rate 
might be the immense relief to writer and reader in 1945 of refusing 
dutifully to confront, except at a large and enchanting remove, the 
tedious actuality of wartime England. Another might be its isola- 
tion, as a small, sequestered world it was at once aesthetically attrac- 
tive and technically inviting. 

M. Vinaver’s remarks on the way in which the characters, like the 
physical background, progressively reveal themselves illuminate a 
central feature of Henry Green’s procedure. But it is hard to follow 
him on the last stages of the progression, to the point, that is, where 
the characters, abstracted from the feelings others have about them, 
vanish into thin air. A point he might have made is that a servants’ 
hall is an exceedingly artificial community, its members have been 
brought together simply by the accident of common employment, 
yet, unlike most employees, they have to spend nearly all their time 
in this fortuitous social environment. This is not an image of the 
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human condition but an exaggeration of it. 

What most invites discussion in the work of Henry Green is not, 
I think, the abstract truths about human life which his novels might 
be used to illustrate. It is rather the remarkable, idiosyncratic per- 
spective from which he has chosen to represent those aspects of life 
that have attracted his attention. M. Vinaver is aware of this special 
feature of Henry Green’s writing, that point of view described by 
Mr Philip Toynbee as presented to an observer looking down on life 
from the ceiling. But he has not concentrated on this nor has he men- 
tioned a connected technical aspect of the novels: the lucid, tele- 
graphically concise and perfectly natural use of language. It is 
reasonable enough that this should not stand out as markedly as it 
ought to a foreign reader but it is odd that no consciousness of Henry 
Green’s splendid humour should have penetrated the veil of national 
difference. 
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Louis MacNeice 


NOTES FOR A BIOGRAPHY 
I 


An oranges (sweet) and lemons (bitter) childhood: 
Voices of duty or magic; the first cuckoo; 

The longing back and aspiring forward; the double 
Feeling that all is new and that all has happened before. 


For example, there was a shore 

(Oh catnap-happy and catacomb-haunted childhood) 
Where head-down first he brooded on pebble and limpet, 
Then raised his head to gulp the world entire— 


Bumpers of foam and fire, 

The horizon carving his guts like a Turkish sword 

(Oh gay fire-walking, sad sword-swallowing childhood) 
Leaving an ache in his guts and a troubled night. 


Call it despair or delight 
(Or both), it went. The ringers in St. Clement’s 
Rang their bells down and under the arch of hands 


He escaped, or was carried away, from those ups and downs 
of childhood. 


II 


Splinters under the nails, weals on the buttocks, 
Schooled to service (or was it a pride of class ?) 

He graduated at length to a land of babus and banyans 
And fought their topsyturvy and held the pass 

And was just, so he thought; but lonely. 
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Until the pass was sold (or was it redeemed?) 

And he, who had been so homesick, went home reluctant, 
Among his own kind a stranger—and one who dreamed 
Of a million strangers who fawned or looked askance, 
Yet kept his life worth living. 


For now, in the heart of his family, under a night 

That knew no jackal or tomtom, he would feel 

A ghostly net close round him outside which 

Were office, children, wife, and the next well-caloried meal, 
But inside which was India. 


So the small hours filled with bugs and lathi charges 

While the questions hammered away: Had it been strength 
Or weakness what he had done and what his rulers had done? 
After years of this he arrived at a peace of mind to which 
He had graduated at length. 


II 


White rolling battlements on rumbling lead, 

A waste of brine which left him thwarted, blinded, 
These waves reminded him of love because 

All seas are cruel, spendthrift, endless—or was 

It that no love remained of which to be reminded? 


So other scenes, which once were scenes of longing 
Filled with the absence of one person, now 

Revert to sheerer emptiness; the thronging 
Memories only serve to witness how 

Absent has grown the feeling of her absence. 


And yet no doubt, ten years or twenty on, 

Scars almost lost and the blood grown cooler, kinder, 
Things will come back to him that were never gone 
And the shifting sea will stand for permanence, 

Wave upon wave, reminder upon reminder. 


IV 


‘To the Lords of Convention’ —The horses went by 

In the racket and dust of the chukker and I 

Could assume in my youth that the system was sound 
And the world little more than one great polo ground. 
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But the years they went past and I noticed a change: 
The world had grown larger and out of my range. 
With the horses gone out and ideas come in, 

Where we thought we had ended they bade us begin. 


But before we had hardly begun to revise 

Those age-old assumptions that clouded our eyes, 
What had been in the background now came to the fore 
And we found once again that the world was at war. 


Then the Lords of Convention they rose up and spoke: 
‘Your values are senile, your system is broke; 

You may still talk of duty but we talk of power, 

So open the atlas, for this is the Hour. 


Now follow our pointer; look, here is Japan 

Where man must now make what he chooses of man, 
And these towns are selected to pay for their crime — 
A milestone in history, a gravestone in time.’ 


When I first read the news, to my shame I was glad; 
When I next read the news | thought man had gone mad, 
And every day since the more news that I read 

I too would plead guilty— but where can I plead? 


For no one will listen, however I rage; 

I am not of their temper and not of this age. 
Outnumbered, outmoded, I only can pray 
Common sense, if not love, will still carry the day. 


V 


Lavender blue for love, lavender green for youth— 

Never is time to retire. 

Let me buy one more bunch and hold myself straight as I can 
Not out of pride but out of respect for the truth, 

For the gorgeous, though borrowed, fire 

Which shone on my cradle and warmed my heart as a man. 


Street-cries under my window. Who will buy? 
Never is time to retire. 


Age and arthritis have crippled me, even so 
I will respond to the blue and green in the cry 
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And purchase all I desire 
For just a few pennies or annas, one gesture before I go. 


Lavender green for youth, lavender blue for love— 

Never is time to retire. 

T have had both and unstinted and now, whatever 

Doubt may rise from below or terror brood from above, 

I will stand as if under fire 

With a sweet-smelling bunch in my hand, face to face with Never. 


Roy Fuller 


THREE MEREDITHIAN SONNETS 
I 


You are required to utter what is true 

By gulping insane amounts of water: or 

You are cast up upon a burning shore, 

And there the sister whom you never knew 
Cradles your head across her naked thighs. 
Such things may run in secret through his head 
While he bisects a piece of breakfast bread 
Or drives his motor car with careful eyes. 
He thinks: my life and thought — stupendously 
Incongruous. And then he sees the fat, 

Bogus entablatures and columns that 
Enshrine the god, the law, the currency, 
Which to break down will cost the death of some 
— Perhaps the girl who, loping down the stair, 
Recalls to him his frame of flesh and hair 

That at the least must hurt by being numb. 


I] 


Returning, sees his footsteps dark as blood... 
The snow itself seems to illuminate 

The sky, whose jaundice the branches separate 
With Rouault lines. A night like this, one could 
Imagine that one still was in the age 
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Of imagination, and that warriors massed | 
Upon the snow —their hairy bosoms vast : 
With romantic love—like printing on a page. 

Oh then, a marble temple was of marble, 

And soaring colonnades apparently 

Supporting porticos in verity 

Supported them. How did we come to garble 

The message to the hands of what they make? 

Though no less cruel, evanescent, blind, 

Our cheap, scarred times have bred the usurious mind 
And substituted fresco for mosaic. 


Ill 


The worker columns ebb across the bridges, 
Leaving the centre for the few ablaze. 

In bars, fox terriers watch their masters raise 
Glass to moustache; and rain streams from the ridges 
Of blackened balustrades and capes of girls. 

To death and rubbish theatres resound: 
Dummies in shops imperfectly expound 

The nude: throats raise the temperature of pearls. 
Luxury and moderate gaiety disguise 

The flight of coin, the absence of ideas. 

Doomed certainly, he thinks, and feels the spears 
Upon his flesh as he upturns his eyes 

Towards the yellow face of time against 

The racing sky. So this is the thing it is, 

He says aloud, to live in mortal cities— 

Haunted by trivial music, stomach tensed. 


Norman MacCaig 


CREATOR 


Fishermen haul fish from the strangling water. 


Light birds thud on the ground, a thumping lie. 
Out of the sylvan 
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Stink of various soils, much more than nettles 
Cherries explode and handsome, bearded barley 
Slants at attention. 


The nosy-parker, thrumming at all his nerve-ends, 
Saunters about amongst the husbandmen 

And hard-fleshed hunters 

Making translations he takes to be lovely 

Of fish, bird, fruit: and the dead lives he mentions 
Become immortal. 


The poem he’s in keeps on producing stanzas 
That dangle or swim or grow extraordinary beards 
And tirelessly saunter 

Translating into still-lifes their amazing 
Mortalities. How hard to be so god-like 

As one would fancy. 


CAST LESTAIN SPAIN 


Somehow above sierras they transpire, 

Bone in the air, a clench of turrets. White 
Invades the blue with soft and childish fire 
The littlest castle has a cloud on it. 


Remarkable inventions of the air 

Can never throw a shadow down on those 
Off-humans toiling on the plain or shower 
Fistfuls of raindrops on the dust they raise. 


What sort of clarity is this that says, 

‘More legible—less meaning’? Dreams are thick 
With their own understudies. Dreams have brows 
Behind what stares, that cut short childish talk. 


But this is visibility made pure, 

Neat with horizons, meaning nothing else 
Than snow and turrets in a milky fire 
Above their brown and starving harvesters. 
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John Wain 
ON THE DEATH OF A MURDERER 


‘One day Vera showed us a photograph of some local Gestapo men 
which had come into her hands. The photograph had been taken 
when they were in the country outside Prague for a day’s holiday. 
The young men were ranged in two rows in their neat uniforms, and 
they stared out at us with professionally menacing but unhappy 
eyes from that recent past now dead.’ 
... ‘After the relief of Prague these young men were hunted through 
the countryside, Vera told us, like wild game, and all of them taken 
and killed.’ 

Edwin Muir, Autobiography 


Over the hill the city lights leap up. 

But here in the fields the quiet dusk folds down. 
A man lies in a ditch. He listens hard. 

His own fast breathing is the biggest sound, 

But through it, coming nearer, he hears another: 
The voices of his hunters, coming nearer. 


They are coming, and he can run no further. 


He was born in a Germany thrashing like a fish 

On a gravel towpath beating out its life. 

As a child, something they called the Blockade 
Nearly strangled him with impersonal cold fingers. 
Clever doctors saved his life. The Blockade receded. 
He hopped in the Berlin streets like a cool sparrow. 
His wise friends showed him a quick way to earn 
Pocket money: while English schoolboys chalked 
Dirty words and sniggered behind desk-lids, 

He learnt the things the words meant; his pocket 
Filled up with change and his heart jingled with hate. 


Now his hate has jingled in the ears of Europe. 
He has taught them to know the refusal of pity. 
His life is nearly over; only the darkness 

Covers him as his pursuers cry over the fields. 
In a moment they will tear him to pieces. 
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He was sick of the things that went with the dirty words: 
Sick of the pocket-money and the windy street. 
Then the uniforms came. They said to him: Be strong. 


When he was fifteen, he had a gun. 

He had forgotten the Blockade and the pocket-money, 
Except on nights when he could not sleep: his gun 
Was a friend, but when they gave him a whip 

He loved that better still. Be strong! He cried. 


The speeches were made, the leaves fell, it was war. 
To smashed Prague his gun and his whip led him in time. 
There, he learnt the delight of refusing pity. 


Did he never wonder about those he murdered? 
Never feel curious about the severe light 

That flamed in their irises as they lay dying? 
Apparently not. His duty took all his care. 


He fed his starving heart with cruelty 
Till it got sick and died. His masters applauded. 
Once, he dragged off a man’s lower jaw. 


Now they are coming nearer over the fields. 
It is like the Blockade, only worse. He will die. 
They have taken away his whip and gun. 


But let us watch the scene with a true eye. 

Arrest your pen, hurrying chronicler. 

Do you take this for a simple act: the mere 
Crushing of a pest that crawled on the world’s hide? 
Look again: is there not an ironic light 

In the fiery sky that rings his desperate head? 


He will die, this cursed man. The first pursuer 

Is here. The darkness is ready to give him up. 

He has, at most, a hundred breaths to draw. 

But what of the cunning devil that jerked his strings? 
Is that one idle, now that the strings are cut? 


The man’s body will rot under lime, and that soon. 
But the parades have taught his uniform to march. 
The hunters close in: do they feel the danger? 
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When they wrench his body to pieces, will they hear 

A sigh as his spirit is sucked into the air 

That they must breathe? And will his uniform 

March on, march on, across Europe? Will their children 
Hop in the streets like cool sparrows, and draw 

His spirit into their hopeful lungs? Will 

Their hearts jingle with hate? And who shall save them 
If after all the years and all the deaths 

They find a world still pitiless, a street 

Where no grass of love grows over the hard stones? 


D. J. Enright 


Two Negatives: 


UNSUCCESS 


It is not. Never could have been. 

And if it could—it never would have been. 
And yet it is. In rhythm after rhythm 
Of—heart?— of flesh? A shot-up sort of hymn, 


Not sacred (no!), but, if profane, 
At least it’s my profanity. Is me. 

In either sense, not vain. 
Shivers of ever unpredicted anguish, 
Unflattering stoppages of blood and breath — 


Yes, that is—love?—is what we’re talking of — 
unending. 

Continual breaking of life’s bones, continual mending. 

That is its sort of immortality: 

I mean, it lasts, will last, as long as me. 


Comrade, inseparable, if sometimes silent: 
Would I wish to be without you? Saved my skin 
by some confirmed repellent? 
Yes! I swear. For swearing’s easier than meaning. 
But, No! I mean. No more than I would dare to quit 
This self for someone else, some mere and moony shadow, 
preening 
Himself on knowing all my pleasures: but not—it. 
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SAYING NO 


After so many (in so many places) words, 

It came to this one, No. 

Epochs of parakeets, of peacocks, of paradisiac birds— 
Then one bald owl croaked, No. 


And now (in this one place, one time) to celebrate, 
One sound will serve. 

After the love-laced talk of art, philosophy and fate— 
Just, No. 


Some virtue here, in this speech-stupefied inane, 

To keep it short. 

However cumbrous, puffed and stretched the pain— 
To say no more than, No. 


Virtue (or only decency) it would have been, 
But—no. 

I dress that death’s-head, all too plain, too clean, 
With lots of pretty lengths of saying, 


No. 


Thomas Blackburn 


CAFE TALK 


‘Of course,’ I said, ‘we do not hope to find 

What we are looking for in anyone; 

They glitter, maybe, but are not the sun, 

This pebble here, that bit of apple-rind. 

Still it’s the Alpine sun that makes them burn, 
And what we’re looking for some indirect 

Glint of itself each of us may reflect 

And so shed light about us as we turn.’ 

Sideways she looked and said, ‘How you go on,’ 
And was the stone and rind their shinings gone. 


‘It is some hard, dry scale we must break through, 
A deadness round the life. I cannot make 
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That pebble shine. Its clarity must take | 
Sunlight into itself and prove it true. | 
It is our childishness that clutters up 
With scales out of the past a present speech, 
So that the sun’s white finger cannot reach 
An adult prism.’ 
‘Will they never stop, 
Your words,’ she said, and settled to the dark. 


‘But we use words we cannot grunt or bark, 
Take any surer way to make that first 
Sharp glare of origin again appear 
Through the marred glass,’ I cried, ‘but can you hear?’ 
‘Quite well, you needn’t shout.’ 

I felt the thirst 
Coil back into my body till it shook, 
And, ‘Are you cold?’ she said then ceased to look 
And picked a bit of cotton from her dress. 
Out in the square a child began to cry, 
What was not said buzzed round us like a fly. 


And I was sure that silence was my cue 

But jabbered out, ‘This meeting place we need, 
If we can’t find it still desire may feed 

And strengthen on the acts it cannot do. 

By suffered deprivations we may grow 

To bear our energies just strong enough 

And at the last through perdurable stuff 

A little of their radiance may show; 

If we keep still,’ and she, ‘It’s getting late.’ 

A waiter came and took away a plate. 


Then from the darkness an accordion, 

‘These pauses, love, perhaps in them quite free 
Life slips out of its gross machinery 

And turns upon itself in unison’. 

It was quite dark now you must understand 
And something of a red mouth on a wall 

Joined with the music and the alcohol 

And pushed me to the fingers of her hand. 
Well, there it was, itself and quite complete, 
Accountable, small bones there were and meat, 
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It did not press on mine or shrink away, 
And since no outgone need can long invest 
Oblivion with a living interest, 

I drew back and had no more words to say. 
Outside the streets were like us and quite dead. 
But anything more suited to my will 

I can’t imagine than our very still 

Return to no place, as the darkness shed 
Increasing whiteness on the far icefall; 

A growth of light there was, and that is all. 


Ted Hughes 


PEBRU AR Y 


The wolf with its belly stitched full of big pebbles; 
Nibelung wolves barbed like black pinewoods seen 
Against a red sky, over blue snow; the long grin 
Above the tucked coverlet—none suffice! 


A photograph: the hairless and knuckled feet 


Of the last wolf killed in Britain spoiled him for wolves. 


The worst since has been so much mere Alsatian. 
Now it is the dream cries ‘Wolf!’ where these feet 


Stand on the moonlit doorstep, or run and run 
Through the hush of forests, bodiless, headless; 
With small seeming of inconvenience 

By day, too, pursue, siege all thoughts; 


Bring him to an abrupt poring stop 

Over engravings of gibbet-hung wolves, 

As at a cage where the scraggy Spanish wolf 
Danced, smiling, brown eyes doggily begging 


A ball to be thrown. These feet, deprived, 
Disdaining all that are caged or storied or pictured, 
Through and throughout the true world search 
For their vanished head, for the world 


Vanished with the head, the teeth, the quick eyes—. 
Now, lest they choose his head, 

Under severe moons he sits making ; 
Wolf-masks, mouths clamped well on to the world. 
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A hoist up and I could lean over 
The upper edge of the high half-door, 
My left foot ledged on the hinge, and look in at the byre’s 
Blaze of darkness: a sudden shut-eyed look 
Backward into the head. 

Blackness is depth 
Beyond star, but the warm weight of his breathing, 
The ammoniac reek of his litter, the hotly-tongued 
Mash of his cud, steamed against me. 
Then, slowly, as on to the mind’s eye— 
The brow like masonry, the deep-keeled neck: 
Something come up there on to the brink of the gulf, 
Hadn’t heard of the world, too deep in itself to be called to, 
Stood in sleep. He would swing his muzzle at a fly 
But the square of sky where I hung, shouting, waving, 
Was nothing to him; nothing of our light 
Found any reflection in him. 

Each dusk the farmer led him 
Down to the pond to drink, and smell the air, 
And he took no pace but the farmer 
Led him to take it; as if he knew nothing 
Of the ages and continents of his fathers, 
Shut, while he wombed, to a dark shed 
And steps between his door and the duckpond; 
The weight of the sun and the moon and the world hammered 
To a ring of brass through his nostrils. 
He would raise 
His streaming muzzle and look out over the meadows, 
But the grasses whispered nothing awake, the fetch 
Of the distance drew nothing to momentum 
In the locked black of his powers. He came strolling 
gently back, 
Paused neither toward the pig-hens on his right, 
Nor toward the cow-byres on his left: something 
Deliberate in his leisure, some beheld future 
Founding in his quiet. 
I kept the door wide. 

Closed it after him and pushed the bolt. 
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THE VOYAGE 


Without hope move my words and looks 

Toward you, to claim 

Neither known face nor held name— 

Death-bed, book, might keep those. The whole sea’s 


Accumulations and changes 

Are the sea. The sea’s elsewhere 

Than surrenders to sand and rocks, 

Other than men taste who drown out there. 


Christine Brooke-Rose 


TO MY MOTHER, TAKING THE VEIL 


This was too much like death, my father’s, 
whom I had hardly known, yet loved, 

later to learn he was some sort of rogue 

and you some sort of saint. You moved 

out of my youth—youth is a little room 

that shuts out understanding — just 

when I was building stairs and corridors, 

and left there something very like a tomb. 

Now that I know your life too was a tumult 

I long to ask, are we much more confused? 

Were you protected by tall family trees, 

at least a little, or after being abused 

by the burning sun of life, withdrawing to the cool 
soothing shade of hard moralities? 

I learnt in war only to shelve tomorrows 

which have become the days I cannot stall. 
Now that I need to understand my lineage 

my words must struggle through the little grill 
that separates our worlds and even our language, 
because I loved you but inadequately. 


This your remarriage was too much like death, 

with a Stepfather I can never see, 

whom I shall never meet. And yet you both 

gaze at me from your wisdom’s eyes, although He too, 
some say, is dead, and we have killed ‘Him. 

This was too much like death, my father’s. 
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Once Chuang Chou dreamt that he was a butterfly. He did not know 
that he had ever been anything but a butterfly. .. . Suddenly he woke 
and found to his astonishment that he was Chuang Chou. But it was 
hard to be sure whether he really was Chou and had only dreamt 
that he was a butterfly, or was really a butterfly, and was only 
dreaming that he was Chou. 

(Arthur Waley, Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China) 


jumping over the stile that I had to send Joe across into the 


| had counted (in order that I might get to sleep) so many sheep 
neighbouring field to straighten things out. Meanwhile | counted 


many more sheep. Joe did not return and I noticed that on the far 


side of the stile a number of sheep had bloodstained teeth. 

I went to see Joe’s mom. 

‘Joe’s not come back,’ I said. 

‘Not come back?’ 

‘He went to arrange the sheep.’ 

‘Arrange the sheep?’ 

‘They were piling up in the far field.’ 

‘Piling up in the far field?’ 

ry es.” 

‘There are bloodstains on your teeth,’ said Joe’s mom. 

Four o'clock struck. Maybe it was one o'clock striking four times. 
‘How did you ever come to do such a thing?’ asked Joe’s mom. 

‘I did no such thing.’ 

‘Then how come Joe’s not back?’ 

‘Joe’s not come back,’ I said. 

Four o'clock. Five o’clock. Six o’clock. Rock. 

‘C'mon. If it gets much darker it will be dawn,’ said Joe’s mom. 
The sheep were still jumping over the stile (in the big field they 
were standing on each other’s ears). Whilst Joe’s mom cut us a pair 
of stout cudgels from a nearby willow tree, I fell to compulsive com- 
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y  putation: ‘A few thousand some hundred and re inrée.., eA 
_few thousand some hundred and ninety four. . . A few thousand 
some hundred and ninety something. . 
As she straddled the stile I kissed the back of her neck. 
_ ‘Not now,’ she said. 
_ ‘Take your clothes off.’ 
‘It'll be dawn I tell you.’ 
‘ve got to have you.’ 

“With all those sheep around!’ 

“Who’s talking about sheep?’ 

‘Maybe later. Now let’s look for Joe.’ She drew her other leg over 
the stile. 

The sheep snarled, snapped and reared but thanks to our lunging 
cudgels kept their distance. In the corner of the field we came upon 
a mound of new-digged earth. 

> “My boy’s last resting place,’ said Joe’s mom. 

‘Undress!’ 

‘No. Not here. Not so close to Joe.’ 

‘Here and now.’ 

‘Joey. My little boy Joe!’ She flung herself at the mound, weeping, 
wailing and churning the earth with her nails (toe and finger). 


My doctor picked up a ruler. 

‘If I hit you, you will feel pain.’ 

“When they hit me I feel pain,’ 

My doctor, exasperated, threw the ruler back on the table. 

‘Let us get this straight. You say that you count sheep in order to 
get to sleep.’ 

BYES. 

Ah! (Triumphantly). ‘So you admit that when you're there 
you're asleep.’ 

‘No. When I’m there I count sheep in order to get to sleep.’ 

‘And to get to sleep here?’ 

‘I also count sheep.’ 

‘So you mean—’ My doctor broke off and was silent for several 
minutes. Then a peculiar look came into his eyes and he raised his 
left trouser leg and said: ‘Look at my calf. I am forty-five and I have 
never had a woman. Many of my former contemporaries are al- 
ready dead.’ 


There is no respite from sheep counting. To get there you must go 
on counting. ‘Nineteen thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine point 
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one. - Nineteen thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine point — 
two. 

We'l re ayn carrying out our duty,’ they said. 

‘Nineteen thousand nine hundred—’ 

‘Listen, son—’ 

‘And ninety-nine point—’ 

‘Now, son, you’d best co-operate. .. . 

They gripped my arms and dragged me to the stile. 

‘Sheep, too, is mighty vicious creatures,’ said Joe’s mom. 

‘Have no fear, m’am. Have no fear at all,’ they said. 

’They trample you down and stamp out your guts.’ 

‘We'll protect you m’am.’ Then to me: ‘How come your sheep 
ain’t muzzled?’ 

‘They’re not my sheep.’ 

Why not try and tell the truth, son?’ 

When we reached the mound, Joe’s mom again threw herself at 
it, a-squealing and a-squalling. 

‘Easy m’am,’ they said, their pickaxes raised. Under the earth was 
a rotting sheep black with cockroaches. 

‘That’s Joe,’ they all said. 

‘That’s Joe all right,’ agreed Joe’s mom. And she added: ‘Cock- 
roaches, too, is mighty vicious creatures.’ 

They all turned and looked at me. 

‘That’s it,’ I said. 

‘That sure is it. Do you want to confess, son?’ 

At that moment the sheep formed up into a pack and charged us. 
We scattered but with many casualties. 


“You are on the verge,’ said my doctor. He looked about him. ‘Put 
it like this,’ he said, picking up a piece of china and flicking it with 
his fingernail. ‘Sevres. Very valuable. Now watch.’ He balanced it on 
the extreme edge of his desk. A sudden rush of air between door and 
window took it crashing to the ground. 

‘My precious Sévres!’ he cried, striking me across the cheek with 
his open hand. Then controlling himself: ‘Draw the analogy. You. 
The Sévres. A puff of wind. . 

After a pre-determinedly evocative silence he added: ‘And the cost 
of the Sevres on your bill will help you to remember that you were 
not dreaming.’ 

‘And my memory of having been pursued by an angry sheep?’ 

‘Next test,’ said my doctor. He opened the top drawer of his desk 


and pulled out a scalpel. ‘Reality!’ he declared, twisting it beneath 
his angle lamp. 
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‘Reality!’ I repeated. 
‘Reality!’ he cried, opening the second drawer and pulling out a 


severed hand. 


‘Reality!’ (I was charmed that the test seemed potentially less ex- 


pensive than the other.) 


‘And what am I going to take out now?’ he demanded playfully 


as he opened the third and last drawer. 


_ ‘A lampshade made from human skin.’ 
‘Slyboots. Cunning little slyboots. You know as well as I do you're 


not dreaming.’ 


a 


‘Show me your teeth,’ said the president of the court 

‘Tm no vegetarian,’ I confessed. 

There was a cry of laughter from the public benches 

‘Take him below,’ said the president. 

Once my eyes had become accustomed to the darkness of the cells, 


I saw that Joe’s mom was standing beside me. 


I reached out for her. 

‘Not now,’ she said. 

‘Yes, now.’ 

‘It’s cold I tell you.’ 

‘You'll not be cold.’ 

‘And there’s nowhere to lie.’ 
‘We'll lie on your clothes.’ 
‘They’ll be coming for you.’ 
‘Come on.’ 

‘No. Maybe later.’ 

I seized hold of her, and ripped off her clothes. Her resistance col- 


lapsed. She kissed my mouth, nose, cheeks and pre-frontal lobe. 


Footsteps. As the door opened I thrust her behind it. 

‘Go to sleep!’ said the warder. 

‘I was not—’ 

“Wake up!’ 

never" 

‘Just learn to relax!’ 

Under this harsh man’s relentless cross-examination my reserves 


broke down and I threw myself at his feet. ‘Oh God,’ I moaned, roll- 
ing on my back. ‘You can see I’ve got my clothes on. Examine me 
with your torch—anywhere, anywhere. What have I done? Only 
tell me what I have done! Oh God! Oh God!’ Hot tears of shame 
coursed down my cheeks. ‘Do with me what you will,’ | murmured. 


‘Help me! Oh for God’s sake help me,’ I cried to the doctor. 
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‘Ah! You want me to help you!’ | | 

“They’ re going to sentence me. You've got to save me.’ 

‘Tll give you a prescription.’ He wrote rapidly on a piece of paper. 
which he then tore up in front of my nose.‘To bring home to you. 
that the remedy lies within yourself. In order to sleep wake up four _ 
times daily, once after meals. No more sheep. Then we shall see. | 
Meanwhile get plenty of fresh hair and endeavour.’ 

‘Plenty of fresh hair and endeavour?’ 

‘Plenty of fresh hair and endeavour to be more honest with your- 
self. Can I interest you in my scheme of television for the deaf?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Somnia for the iacs.’ 

‘For the what?’ 

‘Oh God!’ My doctor slapped his forehead with the palm of his 
hand and banged his head against the edge of his desk. “You will not 
co-operate. You will not co-operate in anything. Oh! Oh! Oh! How 
can I help you if you won’t make an effort? I can save you and you 
won't be saved. I can’t even get to sleep at nights for thinking of 
you. ...’ He started to sob. 


‘The prisoner’s procreative capacity?’ inquired the defence 
counsel. 

A querulous laugh with ironic undertones (Joe’s mom’s). 

‘We can take no chances,’ said the president of the court. And he 
wrote on the blackboard behind him: ‘Perpetual Protective Custody.’ 

There was a burst of applause from the body of the court. 

‘Quiet!’ said the president. Then to me: ‘Don’t let it bother you. 
You'll be fed and housed and one day you'll die. Surely better than 
having to count sheep in all weather.’ 

‘But how shall I ever sleep?’ 

“You are asleep.’ 

“And if I wake?’ 

“You'll still be asleep.’ 

I considered my situation. Memory stirred in some recess of my 
sleepy brain. Knowing I was lying, I said: ‘I shall miss it all—the tang 
of the breeze at dawn, the spring of the turf beneath my heels, the 
smell of new-mown hay, the bleating of day-old lambs, the —’ 

‘For God’s sake!’ 

‘Lynch him!’ 

‘Throw him out!’ 

‘Quiet!’ cried the president. 

‘A question, sir,’ said a member of the Press gallery. ‘Why should 
the public have to pay for a moron like that to sit counting sheep for 
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the rest of his life?’ 

‘Counting sheep! From inside a prison cell?’ interposed the presi- 
dent witheringly. . 

‘But what if he does it in his sleep?’ 

‘Then it will save morons like you from having to do it for him!’ 
‘His witty sally won the day. Everyone rose cheering to his feet. 


Triumphant warders loaded me with adjustable telescopic chains 
and carried me to the cells. 


‘The supreme test!’ said my doctor. He opened the top flap of his 
desk and took nothing out. 


Ninety-nine, ninety-eight, ninety-seven, ninety-six, ninety-five, 
etc. Reports have reached (and continue to reach) me that this year 
sheep are jumping over stiles backwards. 
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The Changeling 
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taken to have my windows cleaned once every month. My last 

window-cleaner but one was Larry Stowe who was efficient but 
a juvenile delinquent. At least, he is over seventeen, so he may 
not be a juvenile any longer, I am never certain of the official ages 
for these omnibus terminologies. I hasten to say that delinquent is 
not my word for him, either. It was used in court. 

Of course, I would not have chosen to employ Larry, but he was 
recommended by my previous window-cleaner and I had no idea it 
was Larry he had recommended until I opened the door to him on 
the third Thursday of the month, which is always my window- 
cleaning day. 

‘’ Allo Miss,’ said Larry. I had taught Larry in a secondary modern 
school in Ham and in spite of my married status he always calls me 
Miss. 

‘Hallo Larry,’ I said, fairly pleased to see him again. ‘I didn’t know 
you were a window-cleaner.’ 

‘Well,’ he said, coming into the kitchen and putting his metal 
bucket on the table, ‘I got to do somethin’ ain’t I? It ain’t easy gettin’ 
a job when you bin in those places.’ 

‘No, I suppose it isn’t.’ My period of school teaching caused me to 
add, in a patronizing tone, ‘But it’s your own fault, isn’t it, being in 
those places?’ 

He shrugged wearily and didn’t answer, and in any case I knew 
his answer, having touted him round psychiatrists and police 
courts on a number of occasions. 

He had grown much taller in the two years since I had last seen 
him. He was a fat boy, and his narrowed jeans looked too tight, even 
at the ankles. His hair was long and he now had side-burns, and 
these, with the jowly pink cheeks, gave him a look of an old music- 
hall master of ceremonies. His eyes, which I knew to be extremely 
short-sighted, twinkled in a comedian-like manner. But Larry was 
no comedian. He was deadly serious. 


[= in a flat and in my agreement with the landlord I have under- 
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“You've bleached your hair,’ I commented, as he clanked his 
bucket in and out of the sink and wrung his leathers professionally. 

He turned accusingly. ‘Don’t you start ’ arpin’ on that, too, Miss. 
I’ve ’ad about enough. I never touched it’ 

‘But Larry,’ I said, ‘it’s growing out at the roots.’ 

For a moment or two he stared at me, then he said without 
emphasis, ‘The fairies done it. They turned me locks to gold.’ 

‘If you're not careful you'll be back in those places,’ 1 warned as 
he hoisted himself on to the tiled window-sill and half i in, half out, 
began to rub vigorously at the frosted glass. 


I remember Larry’s first disappearance clearly. His absence from 
school did not alarm the staff. He was often away. His mother 
claimed he was delicate, and I received countless pencilled notes on 
odd scraps of paper. Larry carnt lift is ed from the piller. Larry as 
‘ben porly all night. Larry as ben fetching up all night. However 
when, at dinner time, I was on duty supervising the long queue of 
children shuffling up to the wide serving-hatch for ‘afters’, I was 
suddenly aware of indignant protests: ‘Oo yer pushin?’ ‘Would you 
mind?’ and saw Mrs Stowe endeavouring to reach me, edging her way 
round the brown tiled walls. Like most of the mothers I knew she 
looked tired, unhealthy and ageless, somewhere between thirty and 
fifty. One always notices how the pretty, sharp East London girls 
fade and sag after marriage and motherhood. Mrs Stowe was dressed 
in a shabby maroon coat with a brooch on the lapel, one of those 
perspex squares with painted flowers inside. All the buttons of the 
coat were undone and hung on long black threads. She wore a tur- 
ban studded with the irregular bumps of her curlers, and her ears 
had small gold rings in the lobes, not ear-rings but the ‘sleepers’ put 
in when the ears were pierced. A green overall showed several inches 
below her coat hem, her legs were bare and dirty, and her shoes 
shiny, toeless suede. 

‘Miss,’ she said breathlessly as she reached me, ‘I’ve took the time 
off from work, I ’ad to see you, Miss.’ She paused. ‘’As Larry come 
to school?’ 

‘No, he isn’t here. We thought perhaps he wasn’t well.’ 

Mrs Stowe became distraught. ‘Where is ’e then? ’Is bed wasn’t 
slep’ in.’ 

‘Didn’t he come home from school yesterday?’ I asked. The 
queue had stopped moving. We were surrounded by an open- 
mouthed crowd. 

‘Oh yes, ’e come ’ome all right, watched the telly all evenin’, bless 
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‘Didn’t he go to béd, Mrs Stowe? Stop gaping and get your pud- 
ding,’ I shouted to the children. 
Mrs Stowe literally wrung her red, hard hands. ‘I went up the pub 
to meet ’is Dad. When we come in Larry’d gone to bed.’ | 

‘But you didn’t look?’ 

‘Oh no, Miss. ’Is Dad and me sleep downstairs.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, terse but uneasy, ‘If he didn’t go to bed and has 
really disappeared, you'll have to tell the police.’ 

Mrs Stowe looked shifty and I heard the words ‘police’ and| 
‘rozzers’ muttered about the big basement dining-hall. 

‘But in any case,’ I continued, ‘I should see the headmaster first.’ 

She stayed by me throughout the dinner-hour, moaning and) 
cursing alternately. 

‘Tl ’alf kill ’im for going’ off like this, little bugger.’ Then, “D’yer 
think ’e’s bin murdered, Miss? You ’ear such dreadful things. My 
poor little Larry.’ 

‘I’m sure he’s not been murdered,’ I said sharply. ‘He’s much more 
likely to be playing us all up. But there’s no point in wasting time. 
If he isn’t at home when you get back, then you must go straight to: 
the police.’ 

‘’E’s a good boy,’ she said defensively, ’E ain’t done nothin’ 
wrong.’ 

I took her to the headmaster’s study, pretending reverence to his: 
advice. He was a little, bullying, intemperate man, his moods dic- 
tated by his stomach ulcers. 

‘I'll telephone the police myself,’ he said to Mrs Stowe. ‘You're a 
stupid woman, Larry could be dead before you decided to act.’ 

Mrs Stowe burst into tears, and he dialled the number snapping 
at her, ‘Pull yourself together. Crying won't help.’ I fetched her a 
glass of water from the cloakroom. ‘Don’t you worry,’ I said, ‘he'll 
turn up.’ 


Which he did. The police found him nine days later in Liverpool, 
with his pockets crammed with money. He was marched to the 
local police station and asked where the money came from. Larry 
looked the tall, questioning policeman full in the eyes. 

‘The fairies give it me,’ he said. 


Larry was not accused of theft because no one reported any 
stolen money. The banknotes were a new issue, and no one believed 
that Larry had actually stolen from a bank. His father knocked him 
about and his mother smacked his head and kissed him and gave 
him chocolate bars in an effort to find out the truth. Larry’s answer 
never varied. The fairies give it him. He went to fairyland. 
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_ At school he was caned. The headmaster didn’t believe in what he 
called “psychological methods’. Larry was further punished by 
being made to stand an entire morning in the assembly hall where 
he could be seen by all the school as they passed the windows in the 
corridor. We, the staff, were expected to stare reprovingly at his 
small, fat, despondent figure. 

It was not difficult to punish him. He was, as I said, fat and short- 
sighted, pampered by his mother and usually wearing soiled clothes 
Which smelt. Teachers should not show preferences. One cannot 
pretend they have none. It is hard to be dispassionate, and Larry was 
always picked on, always in trouble. He was everyone’s butt. If he 
cried one felt, not pity, but an urge to make him cry more. 

All physical efforts to prise out Larry’s secret having failed, I, as 
his form-mistress and a holder of a diploma in child psychology, 
was called upon to do my stuff. 

‘Larry,’ I wheedled, ‘everyone knows it wasn’t really the fairies. 
Why don’t you tell me, I shan’t be angry? You'll feel so much 
happier when you've told the truth.’ 

‘I ’ave tole the truth,’ he said, his eyes down. He raised them sud- 
denly to mine and added an entirely new piece of information. ‘I’m 
a changelin’,’ he said. 

Obviously someone had been getting at Larry. He couldn’t read 
but he had been told stories. 

‘I don’t believe you know what a changeling is,’ I said. 

‘Yes I do, Miss. Its a mortal child oo bin brought up by fairies.’ 

‘But you haven’t been brought up by fairies, Larry.’ 

‘It’s the other way round with me,’ he said. ‘I’m a fairy child, Miss, 
bin brought up by mortals.’ 

It was an odd quirk of the fairies, I couldn’t help thinking, to send 
Larry to be brought up by the Stowes at Latimer Buildings, Ham. I 
Overcame my mild repugnance and took Larry’s hand in mine, draw- 
ing him closer to my desk. He was sucking a boiled sweet and when 
he spoke I could see it like a piece of red glass moving about in his 
mouth. There was absolutely nothing fey about Larry. 

‘What did you do when you were with the fairies?’ I asked subtly. 

His face lit up, ‘It was lovely,’ he said. He seemed to see far be- 
yond the classroom with its green walls and its maps and magazine 
pictures of the Queen and wild life. 

‘What sort of lovely, Larry?’ 

‘All light and lovely,’ he said. ‘Pink and white and things.’ 

This was vague enough to trap him. His imagination was dim. Any 
description must be real, would give a clue to his whereabouts during 
those nine days. 
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| 
‘Describe it to me,’ I said gently. i | 
He snapped back to this world. ‘I can’t remember properly, Miss.” 
‘Then how do you know you're a changeling, Larry?’ | 
‘They tole me,’ he said. 


I reported this to the staffroom. { 

‘My God,’ said the supply scripture teacher who was a graduate of 
chemistry, ‘He’ll have to go to a special school. Put him down in the: 
Grey Book for the next clear-out.’ 

The Grey Book was for backward children who should be taught’ 
elsewhere. Larry was already in it. 

The headmaster said to me, ‘He obviously needs to have his head | 
examined. Go and talk to his parents. I can’t face them.’ 

So I went to Latimer Buildings after school. Larry’s father, who. 
was out of work at the time, opened the door to me. Larry’s mother 
was still at the factory. I explained my reason for calling, and Mr 
Stowe, short, thin and acid, said: ‘’E don’t need no muckin’ doctors. 
I'll teach ’im to keep ’is mouf shut.’ 

‘Larry does believe he was with fairies,’ I said sternly, ‘he needs 
proper treatment.’ 

‘Fairies!’ said Mr Stowe. ‘I'll give ’im fairies. | know where ’e was. 
Got took up wiv fairies all right, a lot of poufs. That’s the only fairies 
"e knows.’ 

‘T’m sure that isn’t true,’ I said. 

‘What is true then, answer me that?’ He stood with his arms 
akimbo, like an angry woman, his hands resting on the waist of his 
old army trousers. ‘’E daren’t say where ’e’s bin, that’s the truth. 
You can’t kid me, I know a thing or two, and I don’t ‘ave no truck 
wiv teachers, neither.’ 

‘Well, in any event, Mr Stowe, Larry must see the doctor at the 
clinic. Will your wife take him, or shall I arrange it from school?’ 

‘Oh, do what you want,’ he said, ‘just don’t tell me about it.’ 


I took Larry to the doctor and explained the case. Somehow the 
onus of Larry had been shifted on to me. The doctor, an untidy 
woman with a classy accent, went through the usual questions and 
Larry admitted to bed-wetting and said he had ever such a lot of 
sick headaches. 

Then she moved on to the fairy episode. 

‘Do you remember what you did in fairyland, anything at all?” 

‘Yes,’ said Larry, to my surprise. ‘I pretended I was a stool an’ 
when a lady sat on me I slipped from ’er bum, Miss.’ 

‘You're a dirty-minded little boy,’ the doctor said, ‘what you need 
is a spanking. I’m going to send you to a psychiatrist.’ 
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__ As we rode back to school on a bus I said to Larry, ‘You got that 
out of a book, didn’t you, about the three-legged stool?’ 

‘I never said it ’ad three legs, Miss.’ 

‘I've read the book,’ I said. 

‘I can’t read properly Miss, you know I can’t.’ 

__ This was true. And school versions of A Midsummer Night’s 

Dream have the incident omitted. 

_ ‘P’raps the fairies got it out of a book,’ he suggested after a few 

“minutes. ‘They made me do it.’ 

_ ‘That isn’t true and you know it,’ I said impatiently. ‘I’m sick of 
all these lies.’ 

_ ‘They ain’t lies,’ Larry protested. ‘It was ever such a little stool I 
was, and the lady was bigger than my Mum.’ He giggled. ‘Fairies do 
ever such naughty things sometimes, Miss.’ 

. We journeyed on in silence. 


Larry disappeared three times after this. Following the first dis- 
appearance he was put on probation, and after the second was con- 
sidered to be beyond the control of his parents and placed in the 
care of the Council. The third time he vanished at the swimming 
baths near the remand home. One minute he was in his bathing cos- 
tume, shivering in the shallow end, and the next he’d gone. When he 
was recovered, again in Liverpool, again with a wad of notes in his 
pocket, he was sent to a Borstal. 

A little man with a ginger moustache claimed the money. 

In the court, which I attended, Larry protested bitterly. ‘I never 
stole it,’ he said. ‘It was give me. On my life,’ he added, dramatically 
crossing his arms over his chest. 

I visited him one Sunday afternoon. It was raining and we sat in 
the visitors’ lounge, decorated in encouraging colours, gay yellows 
and reds and blues. It was an experimental institution, not really 
bad cases, just boys like Larry. I think even the police had doubted 
the little man with the moustache, but they were tired of looking 
for Larry. At this time he was fifteen. 

‘Miss,’ he said without malice, ‘that was a dirty trick the fairies 
done me, wa’n’t it?’ 

‘Why do you think they did it?’ 

‘I dunno. The doctor bloke ’ere says they done it to show me | 
don’t ’ave to ’ave nothin’ more to do with ’em. But ’e only says that 
to kid me. ’E thinks I made it up. They all do.’ 

‘I know they do,’ | said. 

‘I ’aven’t, not one word.’ He became silent, staring morosely at a 
reproduction Van Gogh. ‘Jus’ my luck, not bein’ born an or’nary 
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bloke,’ he said at length. : 
I spoke to the Governor of the Borstal, and asked him how L 
treatment was going. : 
‘We've tried all sorts of things,’ he said, ‘even hypnosis. But 
sticks to his story. Can’t help admiring him for it.’ 


That was the last I saw of Larry until he turned up to clean my} 
windows, taller and fatter and with his hair dyed. He cleaned them: 
for four months and then, unheralded, another boy turned up in his’ 
stead. 

“Where’s Larry?’ I asked. 

‘Dunno,’ said the boy, ‘’E’s just gone away. Asked me to do yer 
winders for yer. ’E don’t want ter let yer down, ’e said.’ 

I was touched, but Larry’s sudden disappearance didn’t surprise 
me. I somehow felt I should see him again, and I wasn’t wrong. I 
saw him last night at about half-past-nine. J turned on my television 
to watch an interview programme. The third item was a discus- 
sion on a new book about extra sensory perception. A ghost- 
watcher gave his opinions on the chapter on psychic phenomena. 
Then the interviewer talked about ‘little folk’. An old lady spoke 
fiercely about a fairy presence in her house, and then the interviewer 
said: ‘And now we have in the studio a young man who claims to be 
a changeling child. His case is extraordinarily interesting. He has 
lived all his life in a London slum and is totally unaware of folk- 
lore. He is practically illiterate and could not have read the stories 
he so clearly recounts. He has had psychiatric treatment on several 
occasions and his doctors have never dissuaded him from his belief 
in his origin. He has asked us not to disclose his name, and for that 
reason he will remain hooded during his appearance on the pro- 
gramme. I shall address him only as “Changeling”’.’ 

The camera moved from the interviewer and settled on a seated 
figure with a black hood over its head and neck, two round holes 
cut for the eyes. 

‘I understand,’ said the interviewer, ‘that you have even been tc 


prison because of your association with,’ he paused self-consciously 
‘the wee folk?’ 


The hooded head gave a deep nod. 

‘Would you like to tell us of your experiences?’ 

‘Well,’ said Larry’s voice unmistakably, ‘like you jus’ said, I bir 
to prison. But I never stole an ’a’penny. | told the coppers but the} 
never believe me, honest, I tell you, the fairies give it me.’ 

The interviewer, paid to be impassive, retained his expression anc 
Larry, ever hopeful of being believed, continued to tell his story. 
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a great January full moon. It was soon clear of branches. If, 

. I reflected, the letters REGENT (the silver moon, the regent 

of the night) were printed across it in red, it would do well for a 
petrol sign. 

But it is the converse I was getting at. If you wiped the red letters 
REGENT from a round illuminated petrol sign, rising full over the 
hedges, wouldn’t the sign, under most conditions, be as ‘beautiful’ 
as the moon? About as ‘beautiful’ even if you didn’t wipe off the 
red letters? 

Unless the ‘beautiful’ is the associational, after all? 

It is now spring, at any rate March. Are we—are writers (and their 
select readers at least) — ‘at home’ in our world? Our world is partly 
the rising full roundness of the moon even now; but not entirely the 
petrol sign. Are we, except in the cruder ways, seasonally respon- 
sive, environmentally reactive—now that seasons are imitated, and 
now that a great many of the environmental wonders we call 
‘natural’ are either smothered, equalled, or surpassed? 

Consider one thing. In the eighteen-fifties the light of paraffin be- 
gan to expel the night of millennia, and electricity was used to drive 
darkness out of streets. About 1880 electric bulbs in rooms began to 
expel the shadows left by the clear flames of paraffin. Rushlights, 
candles, gas, oil, were now supplanted. Darkness— 

He ruin’d me, and I am re-begot 

Of absence, darkness, death; things which are not — 
and the suggestiveness of shadow in its various velvet or satin in- 
tensities, and the various effects and fears and symbolisms of night, 
were all diminished. 

And since the contrast of light succeeding or succeeded by dark- 
ness was also diminished, the arrival of so much coruscation dulled 
the force, surprise, drama, grandeur and symbolism of light itself. 
Stars, comets, fireworks (even in the Venetian sky) sparkle and 
startle less than they did. 

So a Regent sign rises like the moon, or the moon rises into its 
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mauve January sky like a Regent sign; and we are—or no? — indif- - 
ferent, and cut at last from an accumulated lunar emotion aeons old.. 


The natural luminary Boris Pasternak, certainly dimmed by the: 
hazes of translation, but exceedingly luminous all the same, has: 
been pushed for a while into our sky. 

I would agree that he was shot up, so to say, from Cape Cana-. 
veral, by rather disgraceful motives; but it is no bad thing, in the: 
result, to have to look at as much as one can see of a great poet. I 
was struck by a remark in Pasternak’s interview with a Swedish | 
journalist; and I have been elated, even in translation, by two in 
particular of his poems. 

Pasternak remarked to the interviewer that we were guests of 
existence; and being a guest certainly implies the need of politeness 
to your host, and appreciation of his qualities. I take it, too, that 
Pasternak’s ‘existence’ is partly what I have been calling environ- 
ment, and have been hesitating to call—since the word is now an 
intellectually dirty one— ‘nature’. 

The first of the two poems I found elating, was so just in that 
sense—a poem about an avenue of lime trees. Before I saw the 
Regent moon rising over the branches I had bought a small book of 
translations by Pasternak’s Oxford sister’. The sense seemed to me, 
in the poem, that one walked, in June, into the park and garden 
surrounding a house owned by the National Trust— 

A mansion of unheard-of beauty 

Is set in parkland, cool and dark; 

Gates with an arch; then meadows, hillocks 
And oats and woods beyond the park. 


Here with their crowns each other hiding, 

Enormous linden trees engage 

In dusky, quiet celebration 

Of their two hundred years of age. 
Here are symmetrical avenues as well, flowers in flowerbeds on a 
lawn, and sandy pathways. The lime trees, however, are beginning 
to flower and to spread around ‘their irresistible appeal’. The visi- 
tors, Sunday Russians in Prince So-and-So’s former domain, Sunday 
English approaching an Adam portico, Sunday Italians in the 
grounds of the Villa Pisani, wear summer clothes, crunch the sand 
—all this in stanza six—breathe in the scent which cannot be 
fathomed; and the poem suddenly climbs by a stanza seven to the 


magnificent (as I suppose it must be in Pasternak’s Russian) although 
1 Peter Russell. 5s. 
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incautious stanza eight, which is the end—and the beginning, I 
mean of the poem’s work in the mind, in the personality: 

This gripping scent is theme and subject, 

Whereas— however well they look— 


The flowerbeds, the lawn, the garden, 
Are but the cover of a book. 


The clustered, wax-bespattered flowers 
On massive trees, sedate and old, 

Lit up by raindrops, burn and sparkle 
Above the mansion they enfold. 

_ Altogether without caution (though all may depend upon the 
reader’s ability to tell a lime tree from a horse chestnut, or to appre- 
ciate the scent of limes in flower). 

No nostalgic snigger. No caution of that kind from Mr Betjeman 
behind the Pagoda. If neo-pedagogues are listening, if they are pelt- 
ing their betters, whether Eliot or Auden, down a pleached blind 
alley with soft dollops of D. H. Lawrence, if some critical-poetical 
academic is smoking his business consultant’s or art consultant’s 
cigar, as he strolls on the crunchy sand, no one, least of all Pasternak, 
need care: the lime flowers burn, sparkle, and emit their scent above - 
the mansion they enfold. 

Pasternak is being a guest of existence. And since existence allows 
one’s stay only to be short, Pasternak is also incautiously, whole- 
heartedly intense. 

I am inclined to mention a third poem, before the second one— 

It is not seemly to be famous, 

Celebrity does not exalt— 
in which Pasternak orders us and himself to be like, in effect, his lime 
flowers (which are decidedly mortal) after the rain, or to be as much 
ike them as we can. Do not pretend, do not betray your beliefs, but 
9e alive—this only matters— 

Alive and burning to the end 
towever, the second poem which elated and elates me, establishes 
me thing of importance for my argument. 

Stars raced, waves washed headlands, tears dried, bedrooms 
larkened, thoughts raced, the Sphinx went on listening to the desert, 
andles shone or guttered, the blood of the Colossus grew cold, the 
ylue-shadow of the Sahara spread on his lips, the tide turned and the 
light ebbed, a Moroccan breeze touched the sea, hot winds blew 
mut of the desert, Archangel snored in snowdrifts. Candles still 
hone, and— 
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_ the rough draft of The Prophet 
Slowly dried, and dawn broke on the Ganges. ; 

A select poem (The Prophet is Pushkin’s poem) takes its place 
among the select phenomena of the world in the dimensions of ex- 
tent and time—its place, since its birth, the drying of the ink of its 
rough draft, isn’t presented as the climacteric phenomenon, al- 
though the making of this poem and the poem itself contain the 
world. 

Pushkin is also a guest of existence; and existence, environment, 
nature, does contain the human work, the city street, the pedes- 
trians, the police, the pimps, the high-heeled tarts, and the low- 
minded journalists, the Regent moon, and the words, the language, 
Eugeni and Tatiana, and the poems and the novels. 

I suppose our condition does tend to be one of a more than usual 
sensual (and sensuous) indifference to our environment. We tend 
indeed to ignore it, and evade it. Once I sat with Wyndham Lewis in 
a Joe Lyon’s not far from Zwemmer’s Bookshop, when a man col- 
lapsed and died at the next marble table, knocking his cup to the 
floor. In a twinkling, it seemed, he was covered, and on a stretcher 
and removed from the marble tables to the marble slabs of the anony- 
mous mortuary. “You have observed,’ said Lewis, ‘the act of “passing 
over’. Very neat.’ 

Between the bursting of always improved rockets and bombs, we 
are slightly special dabs, of course, at the neat evasion of dying; just 
as we evade living, and living words; we neglect outward forms and 
deny internal fire, and the grand collusions of the two. Each year an 
infinity of novels and poems pass over rapidly; they are very dead, 
but they are praised, and are not removed to the mortuary. Writing 
an earlier ‘Mood of the Month’, I think it was Mr Angus Wilson who 
complained of the danger of esteeming novels because of their socio- 
logical slants or sociologically illuminating power. He might have 
mentioned the common fact of esteeming novels (or poems) in spite 
of an indifference to vivid, active language, which presupposes in- 
difference, or at least a false attention, to those themes the language 
or words used are about. 

Meg Eliot was well aware that in taking her place 
as Chairman of the Committee for the third time 


in succession she was acting in an unconstitu- 
tional way. 


| 
| 


(Angus Wilson) 
The train came out of the long tunnel into the 
snow country. 


(Yasunari Kawabata) 
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oe if I set these openings of two novels side by side, it isn’t (since 
one is translated) to compare words quite so much as to compare 

indifference and attention to some other elements which the guest 

of existence who lacks timidity or caution, will always respect; and 

‘Such respect does happen to be wonderfully and refreshingly used, 
together with action, situation, person, wonderfully and refresh- 
ingly transmitted by some of the Japanese novelists recently trans- 
lated—not only by Kawabata in his Snow Country, but by Dazai in 

‘Setting Sun, and by Tanizaki in Some Prefer Nettles; and it does hap- 
pen to be enervatingly and dismally absent from too much writing 

which is well-thought of in present-day English. 

Possibly the rapid changes of Japanese civilization and their accen- 
tuation by the catastrophes of defeat have made in Japan a situation 
so fluid that a Japanese writer may more easily catch at sensations in 

_Japanese existence which are emotive in communication as well as 

more or less symbolical. He may, if not at home and comfortable in 
his world, snatch in that shifting milieu at scraps of comfort; and I 
suppose in any case that both his environmental tradition and the 
newness of Japanese fiction are helps to him; whereas our environ- 
mental tradition is less pure or has been more tarnished, our writing 
habits are staler, and our slower drift, our slower grey transitions, 
are lulling, at least dulling, in their effect. 

But certainly if the feeble is thought of so well in unexpected 
quarters, if distinctions are not so pressed as they should be (except 
tyrannically or negatively by Unmentionable Persons), an eye has to 
to be cocked and kept on those who direct such thinking. And of 
course, if I now brushed together my glooms, I should have to say 
first that we are more caught than we realize in the soft slime of 
an advertising or publicity culture (in which the salesman, PROs, 
copywriters, sales managers, managing directors, spokesmen of art 
and culture organizations, ministers of the Crown, ministers of re- 
ligion, are all the cheapjacks of the old fair in new tailoring); that 
from this culture of employees who are all salesmen, we retreat too 
much for critical defence into the universities, until —loony chimera 
— we are blessed with an academic avant-garde; and that the inven- 
tion of schools of English literature by the universities was a nasty 
affair for the health of writers. 

Why is ‘academic’, for the don who strays outside his pedagogy, 
no longer so much as it should be a term of condemnation or sus- 
picion? Certainly not because pedagogues have been transformed. I 
observe the English criticizing pedagogues, sometimes in academic 
dress, still Gabriel Harveys, sometimes hiding in our outer world in 
the habiliments of the man of letters or the art consultant, even of 
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the poet, and the novelist; and hope that a sufficiency of others ob- 
serve them, and care for them as few figs as I do. I smell their dry 
fingers. I observe them without insights of their own, drawing in 
endless pedestrianism upon the past explorations and critical in- 
sights of the writers, to whose living successors they are so lofty, or 
so blind; I see them, pre-Eliot, post-Eliot, propter-Eliot, ungenerous, 
fearful of incorrectness, superior, dull, corrupting their charges in- 
side the academic compound, their followers outside, by imposing 
dictatorial canons or by capturing for ‘academic discipline’ what 
should remain free and vital areas of choice. 

The results? One of them stares from the bookshop. Between 1900 
and 1930 cheap editions of the poets (due to exploration by other 
poets) were astonishingly abundant. They are not abundant any 
more. If the causes are in part economic, they are also in part 
academic; the free areas of choice having been captured or 
diminished, thousands who are turned out with degrees in English 
(think of them all), are turned out with their gusto for poems, ‘old’ 
or ‘new’, frozen, impaired, or destroyed. 

Our resort to the academies, to the academic critic, for defence 
against the salesman’s slime—so I should complain, if I were to go 
on sweeping together my glooms—aids the slime, aids the journal- 
izing, the copywriting, by dulling those environmental sensibilities, 
the absence of which in devitalized writing a vital criticism can de- 
tect at once. I should remind you again that environment, existence, 
nature, includes language; that environments are not static; and— 
necessarily repeated truism—that the academic or pedagogic mind 
is willy-nilly like the Knaresborough dripping well: it tends to fix 
situations in its drip, in stone. It tends to stone tablets of the law, 
without a shining face. It promotes caution. 

Yet what the littlenesses are up to, academic or trendentious or’ 
otherwise, doesn’t matter—in the end. Nothing empties glooms so} 
much into the dustbin as recalling properly the unpredictable | 
genetics of literature. Frosts are local. Some Pasternak, some splen-- 
did monster of incaution, open to environment, immune to its! 
blights, intense in his devoirs to existence, hatches or matures in 
Ealing or Oswego. So one should believe in the spring, in months. 
when we might also remember, out of Byron, that 

— complaint of present days 
Is not the certain path to future praise. 
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ir, 
\fter reading your Foreword on Mr Somerset Maugham’s Points of 
/iew, I would like to draw your readers’ attention to a reference to 
<atherine Mansfield and John Middleton Murry in that book, which 
found quite staggering. Although the chapter is entitled ‘The 
hort Story’ Mr Maugham is writing of the incident early in 1915 
vhen, for a short time, Katherine left John to join Francis Carco in 
‘rance. ‘Although Murry had ceased to love her . . .’ these are words 
vhich staggered me. What possible evidence can Mr Maugham 
lave for that statement? I know from John himself it is absolutely 
Intrue. More than once he told me how bitterly hurt he was when 
he left him; how deeply he loved her, and how profoundly unhappy 
ler desertion made him. He had no doubt at all that she would be dis- 
llusioned—that before long she would come back—but that her 
eturn would be burdened by misery and bitterness. He made no 
ffort to prevent her going, not because he had ‘ceased to love her’, 
ut because he believed the loved one must be free. Love and free- 
[om were to him synonymous. That was a tenet of his earliest faith 
0 which he adhered unswervingly throughout his life. “There is no 
ove without freedom.’ Those words from the last book he wrote 
vere, even aS a young man, an intrinsic part of his belief. Because 
his idea of the indivisibility of love and freedom is so central to 
ohn’s whole philosophy I felt that Mr Somerset Maugham’s facile 
xplanation of John’s attitude at a crucial moment in his relation 
yith Katherine ought not to go unchallenged. 

It is well known that Katherine Mansfield and John Middleton 
furry were twenty-three years old when they first met and fell in 
ve with each other; yet it often appears that that simple fact has 
een ignored by many who have written and spoken critically about 
jeir relation. When they met they were both struggling to be 
rriters. They could only afford the sparsest furniture when they 
rst set up house together and, for many months, shared one small 
amp bed. Twice during those early years, owing to ill fortune, 
dupled with a total lack of business ability, John was made a bank- 
ipt. Searching for rooms at a time when things were going very 
adly for them ten shillings a week was all they could afford to pay. 
ven as late as 1915 John has recorded that during one whole month 
> made less than £3. 

After Katherine began to be ill her meagre allowance of £100 a 
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year from her father was quickly swallowed up in doctors’ anc 
chemists’ bills. . 

Why did he leave her alone—and in a foreign country— and ill 
Surely those who have asked these questions have failed to unden 
stand the actual situation with which they were confronted! 
Katherine had tuberculosis; to winter in England would be disas: 
trous to her. On her doctor’s advice she must seek the sun. The very 
nature of her disease necessitated comfort and ease. She could no: 
travel to the South of France sitting up all night in a third-class car 
riage as other girls of her age and means would have done. She 
needed care, and good food and warm clothing. Because of this 1 
was of paramount importance that her lover should earn some 
money. And he had discovered that only in England could this be 
done. They had tried when they were in Paris in 1913, but it hac 
come to nothing. At that time John had endeavoured to live by 
writing reviews of French books for The Times Literary Supplement 
It had not been successful. And when some articles he had writter 
for both The Westminster and The Times Literary Supplement hac 
been returned to him, it was with gratitude that he had accepted th 
post of Art Critic on The Westminster, which meant his return t 
London. £5 a week! It was indeed riches, but he had found that h 
could not earn that in France. 

What was he to do? Parting was death to them. They were youn: 
and they were in love. Passionately they longed to be together; t 
live in what Katherine called their ‘own undiscovered, darling cour 
try’. Now fate was making this possibility more and more remote 
Still they had hope, surely love like theirs must triumph? § 
Katherine set off on her travels with a real measure of cheerfulnes: 
and John saw her off at first, at any rate, with hope in his hear 
Now she will rest—now she will eat properly—she will sleep an 
gradually get better. At first her letters were happy, enthusiasti 
even; the place was ‘absolutely ideal’. And because she was happ 
John felt happy too. Then loneliness seized her—a terrible exhaus 
ing loneliness—and everything became distorted. Her intense lov 
seemed to be devouring her. Then her miserable letters tore John t 
pieces. They seemed to be caught in a nightmare from which the! 
was no way out. 

Always the pattern repeated itself. In later years, recollecting tl 
anguish of those days, John could understand the pattern; but at th 
time it induced in him a numbing misery —nothing but the ‘feel « 
not to feel it’. 

During the last eighteen years of his life, many times John talke 
to me about Katherine and their relation. Unhappy as it was, 
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new, from his telling, it was deeply rooted in an abiding love for 
catherine. A love which made him faithful through all their long 
eparations, and the lack of any physical expression of that love 
vhich her illness imposed upon them. Have his critics ever thought 
vhat a strain that alone must have been for the young J.M.M.? He 
00 was lonely, living almost a completely isolated life, parted from 
he woman he loved with the whole of his passionate sensitive 
ature. ‘I’m not a cow, or a were-wolf. I’m your lover,’ he wrote in 
me letter to her. He once said to me: ‘It never entered my head not 
o be faithful.’ Just that, quite simply. The thought would have been 
o completely alien to his idea of love. 

‘helnetham, Diss Mary Middleton Murry 


lr, 

A. Robbe-Grillet in his article in the February issue on ‘Old “Values” 
nd the New Novel’ still seems to accept the traditional view that 
uman experience lies at the centre of any literary creation. If this 
3 So, whether one thinks of experience as purely personal, or as the 
reator’s view of the world around him, then M. Robbe-Grillet’s 
hesis cannot be maintained. 

It seems obvious to the point of being trite that human beings do 
nter into real relationships with the objects around them, and have 
one from the beginning. Man has always striven to bend natural 
bjects to his purposes; with flints he created fire, weapons and 
ouses. It is quite legitimate to speak of the sun as ‘pitiless’ —or 
smiling’ —in certain circumstances, because man has to establish a 
rorking relationship with that star in order to survive on this planet. 
o exclude this kind of deep-seated experience from literary 
reation seems to be flying in the ‘face’ of the facts. The anthropo- 
1orphic attitude to objects which M. Robbe-Grillet deplores is in- 
eed even more yalid today, particularly in the West, where man is 
urrounded by so many objects of his own creation. 

Let us look again at the examples quoted in his article. The 
ammer does have an existence of its own, even in the midst of a 
ile of random objects, because its purpose of bringing a sharp force 
) bear on a small surface is expressed by its shape. The carton was 
reated by man to hold the bottle, created by man; and the bottle 
ras made to hold the ink, and all three express aspects of human 
\enuity in solving certain problems. The ‘soul bridge’ does exist, 
nd any novelist who ignored it would be presenting a view of 
uman existence so severely restricted as to be untrue. 

‘Crouching’ does tell us more about the village than ‘situated’. 
fen built it, and placed it among the hollows of the valley which 
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offered the best natural defence against ‘unkind’ weather- 
‘Crouched’ conjures up:a picture in our imagination, ‘situated’ does 
not. The former belongs to literature, the latter is the language off 
the Code Napoleon. 

M. Robbe-Grillet’s message appears to be simply that of sterile: 
intellectualism, the very opposite of creative imagination. Froms 
those rarified heights he seems unable to distinguish between feel 
ing a relationship to an object and identifying oneself with it, and 
between novelists’ differing reactions to natural objects and to ob+ 
jects created by man. Working out these distinctions may perhaps 
uncover new facets of the novelist’s art. 

Boston, Lincs Keith Butler 


Sir, 

In his review of John Ford and the Drama of his Time by Clifford 
Leech, Mr Kenneth Muir mentions ‘Guthrie’s superb production of 
The Witch of Edmonton at the Old Vic. . . . This production was by 
Michel St Denis, the second of those solitary two whose work for 
our theatre can be termed ‘superb’. 

London, WCr1 Beatrix Lehmann 
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Search for Good Sense (1958). 
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THE SLEEPWALKERS by Arthur Koestler. (Hutchinson. 25s.) 


This unusual and absorbing book suffers from a certain ambiguity of 
purpose. Its most important chapter is a thirty-page epilogue which 
has no very close connection with what has gone before. The pub- 
lishers declare on the blurb that one of the chief problems of our 
time is the widening rift between science and religion, and imply 
that this will be the subject of the book. The sub-title states that it 
is ‘A history of man’s changing vision of the universe’. In actual fact, 
it is a history of four men—Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo and Newton 
—(the last treated very perfunctorily) written in the manner of 
Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians. Koestler’s intention would 
appear to be to demonstrate that scientists are not the intellectual 
supermen that the modern world takes them for. I doubt whether 
anyone who is capable of reading 600 pages on the subject has ever 
supposed that they were. The lesson to be drawn from the main part 
of the book is all rather vague. 

However, the epilogue is unambiguous enough. It will remind 
many readers of Aldous Huxley’s work, while to my own genera- 
tion it will provide the satisfaction of seeing one of the major names 
of the thirties entering the Shavian camp. For ‘Shavian’ is the word 
that expresses the content of the epilogue: 

‘Yet if causality has broken down and events are not rigidly 
governed by the pushes and pressures of the past, may they not be 
influenced in some manner by the ‘pull’ of the future—which is a 
manner of saying that ‘purpose’ may be a concrete factor in the 
evolution of the universe’? 

If this sounds like a fragment of the preface to Back to 
Methuselah, the rest of the epilogue reinforces that impression. His 
speculations on the brain, for instance: 

‘Neurologists have estimated that even at the present stage we 
are only using two or three per cent of the potentialities of [the 
brain’s] built-in circuits. . . . It is entirely unprecedented that nature 
should endow a species with an extremely complex luxury organ 
far exceeding its actual and immediate needs, which the species will 
take millennia to learn to put to proper use... .’ 

There is a certain amount of irony in the fact that Shaw, whom 
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two generations of ‘intellectuals’ have discredited, should be cree] 
ing in by the back door like this—completely unacknowledged, ° 
course. (There is not a single reference to him in this enormou: 
book.) It is particularly interesting in this case because of Koestler’ 
past development—his original communism, that was replaced bj 
the militant anti-ccommunism of Darkness at Noon, and the rathe: 
diluted humanitarianism of Thieves in the Night. Some time las 
year, it was rumoured that Koestler intended to ‘go Catholic’. Thi 
was denied immediately by his friends, but it is indicative of th 
direction in which his interests are known to be reaching. At th 
time of writing, he has apparently gone ‘to the East’ with the inten 
tion of studying Eastern mysticism. It would seem that the earl; 
materialism and scepticism has exploded, but has not yet been re 
placed by definitive beliefs. This is probably the reason for the un 
satisfactory effect of the present volume. If Koestler wanted to argu 
the case of religious experience against total materialism, hi 
present epilogue, evoking Extra Sensory Perception and evolutionar 
biology, is scrappy and casual. And the major part of the book, fo 
all its brilliance of popular exposition, is only indirectly relevant 

It seems to me unfortunate that England should possess so mam 
writers who are in agreement in deploring scientific materialism 
lack of religious concepts and so on, while having no common basi 
from which to attack these things, and no understanding of on 
another’s work. The Sleepwalkers is an example of this confusion 
The introduction states that ‘this age of specialists is in need 0 
creative trespassers’. And yet this remark is prefaced by a slightin: 
reference to Professor Toynbee, who is surely England’s Creativ 
Trespasser number one! And although A. N. Whitehead is quoter 
several times, and finally used to sum up the whole argument 
Koestler makes no acknowledgement that one of his central idea 
was first stated by Whitehead thirty years ago and called ‘the bifur 
cation of nature’. (He even cites the same passage from Galileo tha 
Whitehead had used to define his concept, still making m 
acknowledgement to Whitehead.) And finally, as I have alread: 
mentioned, Koestler makes no mention of Shaw, although it ca 
hardly have failed to strike him that his epilogue is a restatement 0 
Act three of Man and Superman. 

I make these points, not to disparage Koestler, but to emphasiz 
that no attempt to ‘heal the breach’ between science and religiol 
can be made without some common creative basis. Even if Koestle 
returns from the East with a complete system of mysticism to ex 
pound, there is no reason why his example should be any mor 
effective than that of Huxley and Isherwood in California, or M 
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Eliot in England. It is no answer to say that perhaps Koestler doesn’t 
want his example to be effective. The Sleepwalkers is an attempt to 
break a cultural deadlock, but a half-hearted, stiff-fingered attempt. 
Such attempts have been made in England since Samuel Butler 
attacked Darwin and Shaw wrote Man and Superman. Wittgen- 
stein’s Discussion and Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World 
belong to the same tradition. It has close relatives in Heidegger’s 
Sein und Zeit, Camus’s L’Homme Revolté. It is a tradition to which 
Koestler has added this book, a tradition that is steadily gaining 
Weight and authority. It is not a desire for a religious revival, but a 
plea for the reinstatement of the idea of purpose in the universe. 
Its major enemies are Marxist materialism, and philosophies like 
logical positivism, linguistic analysis, and Bertrand Russell’s old- 
fashioned faith in science and logic. Nevertheless it is not an attack 
on precision of thought, or on science and logic. It is only an asser- 
tion that these things are not the be-all and end-all, and that the 
attempt to make them so is like attempting to exclude all liquids 
from one’s diet (the simile is Koestler’s). It is to be hoped that The 
Sleepwalkers is only a preliminary experiment in ‘healing the 
breach’. It has revealed Koestler as a formidable saboteur in the 
manner of Lytton Strachey. The next step is to rebuild. It is one in 
which he will be watched closely by a great number of sympathizers. 

COLIN WILSON 


THE KING’s War: 1641-1647. By C. V. Wedgwood. (Collins. 35s.) 


This is the second volume of Miss Wedgwood’s History of the 
English Civil Wars. It deals with the six years from November, 
1641, to November, 1647, that is, from the outbreak of the Irish 
Rebellion which ‘rendered certain that English Civil War which 
had hitherto been only probable’ to the escape of Charles I from 
the custody of the Parliamentary army at Hampton Court. Its 
central drama is thus the First Civil War, the result of which, 
as Miss Wedgwood sees it, was not so much a victory for Parliament 
as a defeat for the King, a defeat to which both Scotland and Ireland 
in devious but decisive ways contributed. 

Historians of the English Civil Wars are commonly thought to 
{belong to one of two classes: those whose sympathies are Royalist 
and those whose sympathies are Puritan. Their diversity is in truth 
less limited. Many historians have aspired to, and in different 
degrees achieved, impartiality as to the rights and wrongs of either 
side. What really divides them is the view they take of the causes 
jand explanations of the events they describe; some hold that the 
lforces which shaped those events were overwhelmingly political, 
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others that they were psychological or economic or religious o1 
military. Miss Wedgwood adheres to none of these schools of 
thought except insofar as she adheres to them all. Her outlook is 
remarkably broad; the factors which govern history are in her 
opinion multiform, and she tries to assign to each its proper weight. 
She does not think that history is simple, nor does she attempt, as 
an historian, to simplify it. 

This is not to suggest that her book is anywhere a difficult book 
to read. Far from it; for Miss Wedgwood has the advantage possessed 
by relatively few historians of being able to write, which is some- 
thing more than being able to write wittily or persuasively or 
passionately, since it is easy enough to be readable if one turns 
history into entertainment or polemics or romance. Miss Wedg- 
wood’s gift is for relating facts, however humdrum or chaotic, 
in a prose which is always measured, euphonious and clear. As 
literature alone her book will command attention, and I fancy 
that even readers without much prior interest in English history 
would enjoy every page. 

I myself enjoyed it no less than, indeed rather more than, its 
predecessor The King’s Peace, although the period dealt with here 
was more confused than were those earlier years, and greater 
prominence has to be given to subjects which are apt to be fatiguing: 
religion and war. Miss Wedgwood is excellent on both these subjects. 
It seems to me that she approaches the religious issues of the time 
with just that kind of sympathy which the people she writes about 
would have appreciated. It is not easy to be patient with the 
religious quarrels of the 1640’s, since most of us either share the 
persuasions of one party and are irritated by the others, or share 
the persuasions of none and are irritated by them all. Towards the 
end of the seventeenth-century, when Englishmen had had enough 
of wars and revolutions, their attitude came to be closer to our 
own; the temperature of religious fervour was fairly low. But in 
those middle years it was extremely high on both sides; the 
Churchmanship of the Royalists was every bit as intense as the 
Calvinism of the Puritans. Miss Wedgwood never falls into the 
error of belittling this zeal, or of making it seem faintly absurd, 
for to do this, as some sophisticated historians do, is to impoverish 
the story, to rob it of its tragic quality. 

On the other hand, Miss Wedgwood is careful to distinguish 
those alignments which were essentially political from those which 
were in a real sense religious. Most of the so-called ‘Presbyterians’ 
in the English Parliament were, as she explains, by no means 
fanatically Presbyterian in religion. They had voted for the Directory 
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_ of Worship and they wished to see the Church organized within 
_ a parochial framework, but ‘this was in the interests of order and 
civil government rather than from purely religious motives’. Their 
want of enthusiasm for the Presbyterian ideal was in fact a source 
of great dismay to their Scottish allies; and it is hardly surprising 
_ that when it came to a trial of strength for popular support, it 
' was the more passionately religious Independent party which won 
the day. Whether or not God was in fact at Cromwell’s elbow in 
all he did, Cromwell’s belief that God was there was what gave 
him his authority. 
In her approach to military issues, Miss Wedgwood is refreshingly 
_unromantic. One of her arguments indeed is that Charles I lost 
the war precisely because his approach was too romantic. Charles 
continued to believe in the possibility of total victory when there 
was no longer any such possibility, and he persisted in believing 
that help was coming from Ireland and elsewhere when such help 
- Was manifestly not coming. Digby nourished these illusions, and 
the King smiled on him. Prince Rupert tried to disabuse Charles, 
but Charles took that realistic counsel as defeatist jeremiads, and 
when Rupert, having surrendered one hopeless position, urged the 
King to negotiate, the King had him arrested as a traitor. Miss 
Wedgwood thinks Rupert was right, and she does not mince her 
words in speaking of Charles’s folly, but she never loses sight of his 
nobility of character, his courage and idealism. The King’s virtues, 
especially his steadfastness, were no less than his weaknesses, his 
undoing. That again was part of the tragedy. 

Could Charles being the man he was have done other than lose 
the war? The one question leads to another. The world being what 
it was, could the war have been avoided in the first place? The 
seventeenth century was a time of extraordinary rapid change in 
England. The traditional political system simply would not work 
in what had come to be a different world. The King tried to enlarge 
his powers to meet the new demands; Parliament tried to enlarge 
its powers for the same reason. But each could enlarge those 
powers only at the expense of the historic rights and privileges 
of the other. Neither would yield; both were at the same time 
conservative and progressive. A conflict was in the circumstances 
all but inevitable; and it proved in the event to be a conflict which 
no negotiated peace could end. 

In the early stages of the war, Pym and the other Parliamentary 
leaders believed that a victory in arms would enable them to impose 
terms of a settlement on the King. ‘Pym,’ as Miss Wedgwood puts 
it, ‘assumed naturally enough that the King would accept the logical 
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consequence of a military defeat.’ There Pym deceived himself, even _ 
as Rupert was later to deceive himself. Charles had written ina 
letter as early as December, 1642, that he would either be ‘a Glorious _ 
King or a Patient Martyr’. He would accept no middle way; he 
was determined to die rather than authorize any change in the 
system of Church government or surrender his right to control 
the armed forces. Parliament was no less determined that those 
changes should be made. 

Had the King been successful in the field, the intransigience of 
both parties would have presented no problems. He would then 
have ruled by prerogative, dissolved Parliament, re-established the — 
Church, tried his enemies as traitors, and ‘no one’, as Miss Wedg- 
wood says, ‘could effectively have questioned his right to do so’. 
But if Parliament won, they had no means of enforcing their 
policy, which was to reform the monarchy, since the monarch 
would not be reformed. One line alone remained logically open 
to them—that of abolishing the monarchy entirely; and this line, 
which was far from their original aim when they took up arms, 
they had in the end to adopt. The full story of how the English 
Puritans become, in spite of themselves, republicans remains to be 
told in Miss Wedgwood’s next volume. It is not, however, too soon 
to predict that when this work is completed it will become the 
standard history of the Civil Wars. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 


THE RUINED Boys by Roy Fuller. (André Deutsch. 15s.) 
THE FABLE AND THE FLESH by Michael Lewis. (Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
son. 16S.) 
AFTER ROME, AFRICA by Brian Glanville. (Secker and Warburg. 
13s. 6d.) 
Roy Fuller, whose literary reputation has for many years rested on 
his poetry, is only just beginning to be recognized as a leading 
novelist of his generation. The Ruined Boys is his fourth novel—not 
counting two which he wrote for children. All four are so quietly 
accomplished that the versatility which they signify and the vir- 
tuosity which produced them are not at first apparent. The Second 
Curtain and Fantasy And Fugue bore a very superficial resemblance 
to the ‘entertainments’ of Graham Greene, in that their plots con- 
formed to the pattern established by the thriller and the detective 
story while the treatment was sophisticated, creating atmosphere 
by sharp and accurate observation. In fact, these stories presented a 
subtly sardonic picture of London’s literary and artistic worlds closer 
in spirit to the works of Anthony Powell. The results made enjoy- 
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ae able reading, and yet one could not help regretting that so much 
_ wit, such fine sensibility to social nuances should be applied to the 
_ platitudes, however exciting, of murder, mystery and the chase. One 
wondered, at this point, which path Mr Fuller would follow: that 
of Mr Powell, towards a more detailed irony, a closer, more leisurely 
view of the contemporary scene; or that of Mr Greene, speeding up 
the narrative and stylizing the atmosphere in order to concentrate 
_ on the study of agony, fear and irrational guilt surprised in dismay- 
ingly familiar surroundings. Or would he continue to explore his 
own combination of these courses? Instead, he did something en- 
tirely different; Image of a Society, which had for background a pro- 
vincial building society, was daringly conventional in form. The 
grace and assurance of Mr Fuller’s writing were addressed to material 
which recalled Arnold Bennett, and the result was a model of its 
kind. The Ruined Boys also examines an enclosed society —in this 
.. Case, a school; but it is less of an exercise in construction and narra- 
_ tive technique, more of a subjective (yet firmly controlled) psycho- 
logical study. The author seems to be writing from inside the mind 
of his boy hero, and at the same time to be observing him with the 
adult detachment which marks his attitude to other characters. This 
touch of personal identification, the suggestion of intimacy and, al- 
most, confession, add a dimension to Mr Fuller’s talent; The Ruined 
Boys is the most serious, and in my opinion the best of his novels. 

It describes Gerald’s first three terms at Mr Pemberton’s private 
school. During these terms Gerald grows up. Child of a broken mar- 
riage, he has that passion for conformity, the respect for authority 
and convention often found in children who suspect something 
amiss in their own domestic background. At first he identifies 
authority with the figure of the headmaster, symbol of the school as 
a whole, which is itself the symbol of social and moral ideals falling, 
in those years between wars, into decay. The seediness of such decay 
was perhaps nowhere more potent than in schools of that type; and 
surely this seediness has never before been conveyed with such 
subtle, insidious effect. The novel shows Gerald gradually recogniz- 
ing it in the moral sphere; at the same time, the author makes his 
readers almost physically aware of it. Schools similar to Mr 
Pemberton’s have appeared in English fiction again and again during 
the past thirty years (and indeed before, but treated then in a dif- 
ferent way); Mr Fuller’s account is the most convincing that I know. 
He realizes too that boys are not some special breed who have to be 
described in a particular way, but merely men who have not lived 
for very long; he acknowledges their sophistication, as well as their 
barbarity. This satisfactory book is, simultaneously and without 
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apparent strain, a comment on social history, an acute psychological — 
study of adolescent development, and a witty, elegant piece of © 
fiction. : 

Roy Fuller succeeds so exactly in what he sets out to do that his 
readers may be unaware of the difficulties he has overcome and the > 
extent of his achievement. This air of modesty (produced by the per- 
fect matching of content with technique) is rare indeed. One is 
accustomed either to novels which make sonorous claims to a signi- 
ficance which they cannot quite encompass, so that they are duti- 
fully admired more for their ambition than for their performance, 
or else to those which seek to screen a hollow centre by a defiant 
display of obtrusive narrative skill. Michael Lewis and Brian Glan- 
ville are gifted young writers whose books unhappily illustrate 
these extremes. The Fable and the Flesh (a first novel) is a talented 
muddle in which sub-plots are started and then abandoned, while 
the main theme—a love affair forcefully described—is repeatedly 
interrupted by irrelevant digressions about books and wine. (Pub- 
lishers should have a special clause in contracts for first novels, 
stipulating that all references to wine must be cut in manuscript.) 
Mr Lewis is the sort of novelist about whom one would like to feel 
‘how refreshing to read a book which doesn’t worry about tech- 
nique and design, written with genuine emotion by an author who 
enjoys airing his prejudices and grievances’. but in fact it is very dif- 
ficult to feel this and I suspect that this novel would be more refresh- 
ing as well as a much better book if greater care and selection had 
gone into its composition. 

After Rome, Africa is so patently a pot-boiler that perhaps it is 
unfair to Mr Glanville—who has written more serious books—to 
treat it seriously. It seems to me an imitation, approaching uncon- 
scious parody, of Graham Greene’s thrillers, with some overtones 
from Simenon. A_young journalist goes to Calabria on an assignment, 
and gets involved with the Mafia. The exciting story is unfolded with 
extreme skill; and it is plain that the author has observed the back- 
ground with intelligence. But he has failed to find an alternative 
method of conveying these observations to the slick portentousness 
of second-hand Greene; a style now so dated that it can convey noth- 
ing beyond a sense of its own mechanics. Here one would like to feel 
‘how refreshing toreada book which tells a good story well, in which 
the author s own personality is never allowed to get in the way’, 
but again one cannot quite feel this, for the ready-made manner cor- 
rupts the subject matter, turning it into a cliché—and there can be 
nothing refreshing about a cliché. 


FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
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Tue Man Who ToLp His Love by Christopher Logue. (Scorpion 
@ Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Is DEFENCE OF THE EARTH by Kenneth Rexroth. (Hutchinson. 15s.) 
THE Cocks oF Hapes by C. A. Trypanis. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
»A SENSE OF THE WoRLD by Elizabeth Jennings. (Hutchinson. 15s.) 


These four books invite discussion with a single underlying problem 
in mind: namely, ‘What is poetic energy, or vigour, and how do we 
tell the genuine article from the paste substitute?’ Mr Logue’s small 
book of free adaptations from Neruda’s 20 Poemas de Amor makes 
the point insistently. ‘The element I have set out to put into English 
verse is the vigour and lack of restraint in the original’ — qualities 
Mr Logue implies, which are far to seek in the verse of today. Well, 
Mr Logue may have set out to do this, but he has not arrived. In 
_Neruda’s own astonishing sequence there is certainly vigour: the 
“vigour not only of eager and outspoken desire, but of shrewd obser- 
‘vation of his nifia morena y dgil, of tenderness and comprehension, 
of superb rhythmic invention and control, of fidelity to experience, 
and of the illumination of experience through often daring but al- 
ways exact and revealing metaphor and description. Mr Logue, how- 
ever, has neither put into English verse Neruda’s vigour and lack of 
restraint as these appear in his poems, nor re-created them in new 
form (as would have been entirely legitimate) through free adapta- 
tion. Over and over again, either by clever tricks or by mere feeble- 
ness, he has squandered these qualities. Neruda begins one poem: 
Casi fuera del cielo ancla entre dos montafias 
La mitad de la luna. 
—vivid, powerful, straightforward. Mr Logue writes: 
Near out of the sky, 
Between two moons, 
Half a wind is anchored . . 
A glance at the page may see this as vigour. To the kind of attention 
which serious poetry deserves it merely (to borrow another of Mr 
Logue’s vigorous phrases) ‘sillies the moon’. Nor is Neruda the only 
victim. Dylan Thomas wrote: 
And death shall have no dominion. 
Dead men naked they shall be one 
With the man in the wind and the west moon. 
—and this ‘flip’ (as the architects would say) with ‘moon’ and ‘wind’ 
is not without its vigour; for it at least gave Thomas two genuinely 
relevant ideas for his poem, the setting moon, and one that Shakes- 
peare found good enough for Claudio (‘Ay, but to die, and go we 
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Anglican Attitudes 
A. O. J. COCKSHUT 


A clear, lively and often amusing account of 
three celebrated controversies which shook 
the foundations of the Church of England in 
the second half of the r9th century. 16s. 


Paper Boats 

E. M. BUTLER 
This distinguished scholar and critic tells 
of some widely varied experiences—from 
nursing in Siberia to dabbling in the realms 
of magic. 16s. 


Desmond Donnelly, mp. 
THE MARCH WIND 
An acute analysis of frequent journeys be- 


hind the Iron Curtain: the problems of today 
and tomorrow and possible solutions. 18s. 


Baron in the Trees 
ITALO CALVINO 
The fantastic story of a boy who climbed a 
tree in a fit of pique, swore never to come 
down—and kept his promise. 
April 6—13s. 6d. 


A Truce to Obedience 
CHARLES JACOBS 
A novel of modern Italy, of the corruption 
in a small town and of an ‘angry young man’ 


who suddenly discovers something worth 
fighting for. 15s. 
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know not where . . . To be imprison’d in the viewless winds’). Mr 
Logue seems first to drain away the vigour from both poets, and 
then to apply the galvanic battery. Nor are those lines exceptional. 
A few examples from many: ‘tus ojos ausentes/que olean como el 
mar a la orilla de un faro’ becomes ‘Your eyes lifting like seas,/ 
Vacantly, like seas lifted against/The suave lick of a beam’. Why 
hot that splendidly meaningful lighthouse? Why does ‘tus manos 
suaves como las uvas’ turn into hands that have lost their richly sen- 
suous activity and kept the merest passivity?—‘your hands, softer 
than grapeskin’. Why does the mouth of Neruda’s poet, leaving 
fiery crosses like spider’s bites over the whole ‘atlas’ of his girl’s 
body, become the feeble and emotionally false: 

My fingers have crept 

Down your body’s white map 

Like patient spiders. 
—? And why does Neruda’s strong vision of rich nubility and 
‘gentleness: 

Mariposa morena, dulce y definitiva 
Como el trigal y el sol, la amapola y el agua 
only make Mr Logue silly the moon again, twisting, by some kind 
of loose and idle association, the closing words into ‘Listening for .. . 
your step/Among poppies grown under water? | take these in no 
Way as mistranslations. Cases of being feeble or silly quite by one- 
self would matter less, though; for it is not to the credit of English 
letters that the work of a distinguished foreign writer should be 
played about with like this. 
Mr Rexroth is another matter: a man of first-rate sincerity, with 

a strong love of life, strong hates for its enemies, a keen eye and 
mind turned towards it. These qualities can make a fine man, but 
fine and vigorous art requires more: that they create, and entirely 
take possession of, some unique made thing which is the work of 
art. Mr Rexroth has seen this coming, and calls it ‘parochial’ to think 
some of his pieces ‘not poetry’. On the contrary. It is parochial, to 
write 


Most of the world’s poetry 
Is artifice, construction. 
and clinch this with names like Lamartine, Gower, and ‘the meta- 
physicals of Cambridge’. But the basic source of disquiet is that Mr 
Rexroth wants to succeed on somewhat too easy terms, and so be- 
gins what he does not finish. This shows in the awkward rhythms 
sometimes: 
Your hand in mine, we walk out 
To watch the Christmas Eve crowds 
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On Fillmore Street, the Negro 
District. 
but also in more substantial things. Marthe Away is a rich and 
pans piece of writing, but Mr Rexroth ought never to have let it 
end: 
coached by your sweet heart 
My heart beat one free beat and sent 
Through all my flesh the blood of truth. 

The reader may sense, happily, what this means. But if so, that is to 
his credit, not the poem’s: the poem has not been finished. Just so 
with ‘Disembowelled babies/Drift in the sky./Exploded mothers/ 
_ Watt gently by’, with the owls ‘on wings more silent/Than silence 
itself’, with ‘Blood flows out to the fleeing/Nebulae, and flows back, 
red/With all the worn space of space,/Old with all the time of time’. 
Each time, reality is waved at, but not recorded. All of which is not 
_ to deny that this is a notable and in many ways likeable book. 

~ Mr Trypanis can be a beautiful poet: not merely through drawing 
upon the beautiful terrain of Greece and the vividness or intensity of 
feeling of its myths or its daily life, but sometimes in exact yet fluid 
control over his verse. ‘The Tragic Mask’ notices the actor’s voice as 
it travels beyond the open-air theatre, 

Mingling with shadows sharper than its grief, 


To spread to the clouds and the pale world of leaves. 
The world of leaves! From this the autumn wind 
Chooses his light-legged chorus as he weaves 


Across the empty dancing-floor loop-spined, 

To chant the journey of the leaning years... 
Admittedly, this is a derivative style, but it is most skilfully handled, 
and the vigour of the passage is certainly not imported from pale 
leaves, weaving wind, or declining years, but resides squarely in the 
work done by the writer with them. Unfortunately, Mr Trypanis 
sometimes writes less well. ‘The Pleiades cool on the cheek of dawn’, 
‘her birdless eyes’, ‘the horror and the dazzle of that kiss’, ‘the blue 
anemone of death’ and the inexact, merely suggestive quality of 

Like trailing stars, handed from night to day, 

The horses galloped down the windy ramp’ 
seem all to be written on too easy terms, to invite the word ‘beauti- 
ful’ within damning quotation marks. 

I have by no means saved up A Sense of the World as poetic vigour 

incarnate. Miss Jennings is preoccupied with moments of ex- 
perience, with isolated scenes, and with that aspect of the strange 
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_ or momentous which hides away within what is dull, ordinary, de- 
_ liberately uncertain, mutely nostalgic. But this is in a way the in- 
terest of the case. If vigour does makes its appearance within these 
tentative, indeed fragile, explorations, in this almost imageless 
language and sometimes monotonous rhythm, then it will be an 
intrinsically poetic vigour, a life which comes wholly and essentially 
from the poem as a total living thing. A few of the poems in this book 
seem to me to achieve this, modestly but faultlessly: 
Here there is no 

Suppression of mere surface things: the glow 

Of light and petals opaque petals are unwinding 


Into each other. Soon you cannot tell 
Whether the petals opened or light fell 
Into the bud, an opening core of light; 
Only you judge a lifting of some weight, 
Fanning of petals, folding out yet still. 


And watching all day long you would not touch 

In time the moment when the petals each 

Turned into cups of light... 

(‘Still Life’) 
Here is work which does not prey for its liveliness on the liveliness 
of reality, but enhances that reality. They are modest lines, but un- 
questionably the real thing. 
JOHN HOLLOWAY 


J. B. PRIESTLEY: AN INFORMAL STUDY OF His Work by David Hughes. 
(Rupert Hart-Davis, 21s.) 
Mr Hughes, much against my will, has made me want to re-read, 
and in many cases read for the first time, books which before I had 
never taken seriously. He has made me question my stock associa- 
tion of Priestley with such people as Hugh Walpole, Cronin, Shute 
and Tilsley — writers of large, ‘human’, shoddy and, yes, middlebrow 
novels in the most boring sense. This is partly what Mr Hughes set 
out to do, but it is not the main interest of the book. The originality 
—though flawed, I think, in the execution —is in the method, which 
is only hinted at in the word ‘informal’; a method of discursive, semi- 
creative and essentially personal criticism, which wanders from 
book to book as if from room to room in the author’s home, pick- 
ing up a vase here, commenting on the wallpaper there, with the 
host (Priestley) almost always present, sometimes breathing dis- 
concertingly down one’s neck. There are great possibilities here. | 
would welcome, for example, such a book on Yeats by someone 
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ing Arthur said to Guinevere, 

“T think P’ll take a Guinness, dear, 
In case it should occur 

I find a sword stuck in a rock, 
That’s quite immune to storm or shock, 
And called Excalibur. 

*Twas Merlin told me that this stout 
Would help me pull the weapon out 
To which I now refer. 

And if, with Guinness, Iam able... 
I'll stand a round to all the Table, 
Including Guinevere.” 
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_ who knows his work as intimately as Mr Hughes knows Priestley’s. 
But such a book would have to avoid cosiness and whimsy in a way 
| that Mr Hughes, on the whole, does not. 
Priestley began as an essayist (apart from a brief excursion into 
_ Verse), and an essayist of a now certainly old-fashioned kind. There 
is little development, either stylistic or schematic, from his earliest 
work here (Brief Diversions and Papers from Lilliput, both published 
in 1922, when Priestley was much the same age as Mr Hughes is 
now) to, say, Delight, published in 1949. Mr Hughes’s own prose 
style in this book has a Priestley flavour. Here are two passages set 
side by side, the first from ‘A Dream’ in Papers from Lilliput, the 
second from the last paragraph of Mr Hughes’s book: 
The afternoon sun, rather reproachfully, reillumined the page 
at which I was vacantly staring. I sank a little lower into my arm- 
_ chair, raised the book a trifle, and made a further pretence of 
reading. A few more words filtered into my brain; then the warm 
~ sun, the drowsy air, the still afternoon, drowned sense after 

Sense... . 

So back to an autumn morning in the Isle of Wight. Past the 
chalk scar on the hill which had the sun full in its face, along the 
upland track which might have been an early road; to watch the 
land give up all pretence at getting on with the season and settle 
in favour of another motionless unalterable world like the Golden 
Age. The faintest haze of mist, mistakeable for heat, was making 
hay of distances and giving a new and awful proportion to the 
cliffs below Tennyson Down. It seemed odd to talk... . 

The same leisurely cadence, a little self-conscious, a little man- 
nered; the same obsession with the pathetic fallacy; the same urbane 
and slightly heightened use of cliches. Both passages come from a 
bookish world; and both Priestley and Mr Hughes can write more 
vigorously than this—Priestley in a good deal of Angel Pavement 
and Bright Day, Mr Hughes in his remarkable short novel, A Feeling 
in the Air. Priestley is often thought of as a boisterous narrative- and 
character-writer, concerned with ‘telling a story’ and getting on 
with it; yet the vein of whimsy and mannered nostalgia is there too, 
and it is this which Mr Hughes has unfortunately adopted in his own 
study. 

Yet this stylistic discipleship helps to make Mr Hughes a per- 
suasive advocate. There is an identity of purpose, sometimes 
amounting to actual self-identification, which gets underneath the 
‘Jolly Jack’ legend and shows the intellectual, the social commenta- 
tor, the Mass Observer and the bookman which give Priestley his 
variety — or, I would say, his restless aimlessness. Where there is no 
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identification, no common background—as in his remarks on the 
world of Bruddersford—Mr Hughes is honest in his foreignness. The 
West Riding is not quite what Priestley has made of it, as the West 
_ Riding knows, and Bradford existed before Priestley first, and later 
_ Mr Hughes, discovered it. Like Hardy’s Wessex, and unlike Bennett’s 
F Potteries, Priestley’s Bruddersford is a dream-landscape, peopled 
_ with larger-than-life characters; only Gregory Dawson, the Priestley 
persona (though Mr Hughes denies this) in Bright Day, exists in the 
real world and he, like Priestley, is an expatriate. His Bruddersford 
is a legitimate re-creation, and Dawson-Priestley’s eyes and methods 
have had a strong influence on another novelist of re-created dream- 
landscape (but of fiercer and cruder appetites), John Braine. It was 
interesting to see, in an article in Encounter a few months back, that 
Mr Braine almost resented Priestley’s appropriation of Bradford as 
_ a dream-setting, and one can see why. Mr Hughes, a southerner of 
_gentler temperament, has no such personal concern here, and per- 
Z pes because of this he is at his best in his commentary on Bright 
ay. 

And yet the highbrows are right, I think; Priestley, despite his 
scope and wide range of reference, his energy and the size of his 
production, is lightweight. The organic concern for craft, the 
deep moral passion and, above all, the genuinely candid eye, of the 
truly important novelist are too seldom there. I am sad that Mr 
Hughes, who has shown elsewhere that he is himself a novelist of 
skill and seriousness, has wasted an interesting critical method on 
such unrewarding work; this is ‘a chapter of autobiography’ (Mr 
Hughes’s words) which I hope Mr Hughes will exclude from the final 
record. ANTHONY THWAITE 


‘THE OBSERVER’ PLays. With a preface by Kenneth Tynan. (Faber 
and Faber. 42s.) 

In the autumn of 1956 when The Observer announced its play com- 
petition it would have been difficult (other than by citing the name 
of John Osborne) to refute Arthur Miller’s charge that the English 
theatre was hermetically sealed off from contemporary life. Aware 
of this, The Observer made a ruling that the action of all plays sub- 
mitted to its competition ‘must take place in the period since the last 
war’. Decisive as this looks-on paper, I doubt if it has had any prac- 
tical effect. After all, the really crafty bad playwright who wanted 
to evade such a condition with his pseudo-historical drama, could al- 
ways slide off into timelessness, while no doubt another hundred or 
so entrants rubbed off ‘Time: 1936’ from their MSS, and substituted 
‘Time: 1956’. 
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| What kinds of play did the judges find themselves confronted 
vith? Apparently by far the largest group were plays about the Hun- 
arian uprising of 1956. Hundreds of these were received, but none 
ichieved prize-winning status. Next, the colour bar in Africa and in 
-ondon. Third, the H-bomb. It seems to me that the H-bomb is the 
mnly really post-war subject of these three. Racial prejudice is un- 
ortunately no new phenomenon, and there have always been rebel- 
lons against tyranny; but the bomb, monstrous symbol of our in- 
ufficiency, fear and hatred, has the power to open up a whole new 
yorld of feeling. A whole new world of bad drama too, it appears, 
since no plays from this category were awarded prizes. 

_ The Observer judges found two other well-defined groups: plays 
nder the influence of Look Back in Anger, and plays from Australia. 
They were surprised to find very few verse plays. But not, I hope, 
aggrieved. The theatre must find its own kind of poetry, a blend of 
the visual, the verbal, and perhaps the musical elements; and the 
poetry must be what is arrived at, and not merely (as in the plays of 
Christopher Fry) an embellishment added to one of the elements. 
More poets of the theatre are needed, more playwrights like Cocteau 
and Tennessee Williams. The poetry of Cocteau in the theatre lies 
as much in his use of visual images as in his dialogue; the poetry of 
Tennessee Williams is not purely verbal, it is also a poetry of situa- 
tion and of attitude. 

In his Introduction to this volume containing the seven plays 
which were awarded prizes, Kenneth Tynan writes: “There was 
never much doubt that the first prize would go to Moon on a Rain- 
bow Shawl, by the young West Indian actor-dramatist Errol John 
... the title alone presaged writing of uncommon quality.’ Does it? 
Or does it perhaps suggest a somewhat vague and ill-controlled 
attempt to be lyrical? After the first few pages, the play settles down 
into being a pleasant neo-Chekovian comedy-drama of frustration 
and yearning, set in Trinidad. Certainly a good play of its own im- 
mediately derivative kind, but weren't the judges looking for more 
than that? 

The second prize was won by Sit on the Earth. Its authors, Gurney 
Campbell and Daphne Athas, have achieved not only a unity but an 
intensity that is necessary to all drama whether tragic or comic. The 
world they describe, of local politics somewhere in one of the 
southern United States of America, is seen with a vivid singleness of 
purpose, and written about from one strongly-held viewpoint. This 
gives the play a strength and a validity as drama which lift it above 
the weak universality of some of the other prizewinners. And to a 
lesser extent, The Shifting Heart by Richard Beynon has something 
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of this same quality, though it exists on a lower imaginative level 
and though it suffers too from being structurally somewhat too dil 
persed and loosely woven. The directness and force of the pla 
wright’s idea are not matched by any corresponding tautness in th 
writing. More intensity and less deliberate spreading out of j 
interest would have resulted in a better play. | 

If, as Cocteau said, the artist is a prison from which works of a: 
escape, what is one to say of the remaining four plays? None of ther 
has sufficient drive or determination to have escaped from an 
where: more likely they were expelled for not being dangerou 
enough. Ann Jellicoe’s The Sport of My Mad Mother is one of thos 
easily expressionistic now-what-can-I-find-i n-my-subconscious-coa! 
cellar-today efforts. A Resounding Tinkle by N. F. Simpson wa 
found by Mr Tynan to be the funniest play submitted to the com 
petition. Ionesco-like, but without that master’s comic purpose an| 
integrity, it has little to offer except (towards the end of its secon: 
act) a clever revue sketch send-up of the BBC Critics. 

These then are The Observer prizewinners. (Two more ‘runners 
up’ are included in this collection, but they are animated these 
rather than plays.) One of the features of the competition, I seem t 
remember, was that the Arts Theatre had guaranteed to produce al 
the winning plays. Strange, therefore, that the second-prize winne! 
Sit on the Earth (in my opinion the best in this volume), is the onk 
play not to have had a production so far, and that none of the other 
was in fact presented by the Arts Theatre. 

Have the violets in the mountain broken through the rocks? Ne 
yet, it seems. Nowhere, even in the best of these plays, is there muc 
verbal excitement. They are all, in their differing ways, sociall 
conscious, all plays of rebellion, and that is a good thing. But ne 
theatrical rebellion, so it is not a good enough thing. Nothing ne\ 
has been said in any new way. And one should not still have to go o 
pointing out that to write about important themes is not enough. . 
play must not be merely about something, it must itself be som 
thing. Still, The Observer competition has stirred up the wate 
somewhat, and perhaps in time something will emerge. A ne’ 
voice. And when it does, let’s hope it will manage to make itse 
heard above our excited chatter about the latest, and therefore mo 
fabulous, American musical. 


CHARLES OSBORNE 
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A. E. ELLIS spent five years in the army, five years in a sanatorium, and 
years writing his first novel, The Rack, which was published by Heineman 
in 1958. He had a number of contributions published in undergraduate mag 
zines in Oxford, but his first extra-mural publication was his story Tht 
Dormouse Child in The London Magazine Vol 4 No 11. 


GILLIAN FREEMAN is 28. She took an honours degree in English Literatur: 
and Philosophy at Reading University in 1951. Her first novel, The Liberty 
Man, which has been shown on television and is to be filmed this year, wat 
published by Longmans in 1955, her second, Fall of Innocence, in 1956, and 
her third, Jack Would be a Gentleman, will appear in April of this year. 
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